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Foreign Language Entrance Requirements in 


American Colleges Granting the A.B. Degree 


OR a thorough understanding of the current 

situation in foreign language study in 
America it is essential that certain data be 
known. Among these necessary data are the 
facts about college FL requirements both for 
entrance and for the degree. A tabulation of 
these requirements for all (767) institutions 
which grant the B.A. degree now exists.! The 
present study seeks to analyze statistically the 
tabulated figures which deal with entrance re- 
quirements. Much of what is demonstrated has 
been suspected or assumed in the past; but here, 
for the first time, are the complete and author- 
itative facts. Such information should be of 
value of teachers and administrators in the high 
schools and colleges. 

The MLA Foreign Language Program survey 
showed that 30% of the B.A. institutions had a 
FL entrance requirement.? Our Summary of 
Table I records eight different grades of speci- 
fied unit requirements, ranging from 1 to 6 high- 
school units. The most striking fact is that 
more than three quarters of these institutions 
(77.2%) have fixed their requirement at 2 units. 
Thus the prevailing unit requirement is close to 
the bottom of the scale, with 21.6% of the col- 
leges demanding more than 2 units and only 
8% specifying a lesser requirement. 

The reader will be interested in seeing how his 
state ranks in relation to the others in terms of 
percentage of colleges with any FL entrance re- 
quirement. A glance at Table II will indicate 
that widely varying regional conditions prevail. 
The New England States (Conn., Me., Mass., 
N.H., R.I., Vt.) have the highest area percent- 
age; 74% of all New England colleges have the 
requirement. The Middle Atlantic States (N.J., 
N.Y., Pa.) ran next with 65%. The South At- 
lantic Area (Del., D.C., Fla., Ga., Md., N.C., 
S.C., Va., W. Va.) follows with 34%, and close 
behind this group is the Pacific Area (Cal., Ore., 
Wash.) with 32%. The other regional areas fol- 
low in this order: East North Central (Ill., Ind., 
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Oo; West South Central 


Mich., Ohio., Wisc.), 19° 
(Ark., La., Okla., Tex.), 12%; East South Cen- 
tral (Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.), 11%; West North 
Central (Ia., Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N.D., 
S.D.), 8%; and the Mountain Area (Ariz., 
Colo., Id., Mont., Nev., N.M., Utah, Wyo.), 
6%. 

Table II reveals that 3 states have a 100% 
record for the requirement, but no local signif- 
icance can be attached to this, for only 9 B.A. 
colleges exist in these states. On the other hand, 
14 states with a total of 122 B.A. colleges have 
absolutely no FL entrance demands. In some 
cases such state-wide blackouts exist because 
the state university sets the pattern for other 
colleges in the state. Thus when the University 
of Michigan announced in 1933 a new admis- 
sions plan which by 1937 would make it possible 
for any freshman to enter with no FL, all other 
colleges in that state soon followed this model. 

The results of this analysis may appear dis- 
couraging to the cause of foreign language 
study. It seems certain that the FL entrance re- 
quirement has deteriorated both quantitatively 
and qualitatively in American colleges; how- 
ever, since no full study of the FL requirement 
situation existed prior to the survey used as a 
basis for this analysis, no attempt willl be made 
here to estimate the degree of deterioration,‘ or 


1“Foreign Language Entrance and Degree Require- 
ments,” PMLA, LXVIII, iv, Part 2 (Sept. 1953), 40-55. 

2 231 of the 767 institutions surveyed. The present study 
deals with 227 of these, omitting from consideration the 4 
extraterritorial colleges with the requirement. 

3 Mount Angel Seminary (see ““Other’”’) could not specify 
any unit requirements, although all entering students are 
expected to have some degree of Latin preparation. Hence 
we omit this college from the discussion in this paragraph. 

4 However, a caution must be observed. The current 
30% figure for B.A. colleges with the entrance requirement 
should not be regarded as a decline from an ideal 100% 
situation sometime in the past: registrars of 101 (19%) of 
the continental U. S. colleges without the entrance require- 
ment reported definitely that their institutions never had 
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KENNETH MILDENBERGER 


TABLE I 


INSTITUTIONS IN THE U.S. wHIcH GRANT THE B.A. DEGREE 
AND HAVE A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENT 


(arranged in descending order of the number of 
high school units required) 


6 UNITS. Mp.: Woodstock C (4 Lat+2 ML). 

5 UNITS. District or CoLtumsia: Trinity C. Mass.: C of 
Our Lady of the Elms (3+2, Lat must be one); Mount 
Holyoke C (3+2). N.Y.: Fordham U (3 Lai+2 ML); 
Good Counsel C (3+2); Manhattanville C (2 or more 
Lat); Notre Dame C of Staten Island (3+2). 

5 OR 4 UNITS. Vr.: Middlebury C (4 or 24-3, reg. for 
women only). 

4 UNITS. Cat.: St. Patrick’s Seminary (Lat); Scripps C 

(4 or 2+2); U of San Francisco (Lat.) Conn.: Albertus 
Magnus C. Mp.: St. Mary’s Seminary and U. Mass.: 
Eastern Nazarene C (2+2). Mo.: Maryville C (4 or 
2+2). N.Y.: Marymount C (2+2); Mount St. Joseph 
Teachers C (2+2). Ono: Bowling Green State U (4 or 
2+2). Pa.: Chestnut Hill C (2 Lat+2 ML). S.C.: C of 
Charleston (Lat). Va.: Westhampton C, U of Richmond 
(4 or 242). Wasu.: St. Edward’s Sem. (Lat). 
(2+2) OR 3 UNITS. Conn.: Connecticut C; Yale U. 
Ga.: Agnes Scott C. Mass.: Atlantic Union C; Emman- 
uel C; Harvard C; Radcliffe C; Smith C; Tufts C. ME.: 
Bowdoin C. N.J.: C of St. Elizabeth. N.Y.: C of Mount 
St. Vincent; St. Joseph’s C for Women; Vassar C. Pa.: 
Rosemont C. Va.: Randolph-Macon Woman’s C (3 Lat 
or 2 Lat+2 ML). 

3 UNITS. Mass.: C of the Holy Cross (Lai); Williams C. 
N.Y.: Barnard C; Brooklyn C; City C; Hunter C; Man- 
hattan C; Queens C. Pa.: Haverford C; Swarthmore C. 

2 UNITS. Cat.: C of the Holy Names; Dominican C of San 
Raphael; Immaculate Heart C; Loyola U of Los Angeles; 
Mount St. Mary’s C; St. John’s C; St. Mary’s C; U of 
California at Berkeley; U of Santa Clara (Lai); U of 
Southern California; Whittier C. Coxo.: Loretto 
Heights C. Conn.: St. Joseph C; Trinity C; U of Bridge- 
port; Wesleyan U. Det.: U of Delaware. District oF 
CorumsiA: Catholic U of America; Dunbarton C of 
Holy Cross; Georgetown U. Fra.: Barry C. Ga.: Bessie 
Tift C; Clark C; Morris Brown C. Itt.: Barat C; C of 
St. Francis; DePaul U; Principia C; Rockford C; Rosary 
C; St. Francis Xavier C for Women. INp.: Butler U; 
Goshen C; St. Mary’s C; St. Mary’s of the Woods C; 
U of Notre Dame. Iowa: Clarke C. Ky.: Ursaline C. 
La.: Dillard U; Louisiana C; Loyola U; Newcomb C, 
Tulane U; St. Mary’s Dominican C; Xavier U. MAINE: 
Bates C; Colby C; U of Maine. Mp.: C of Notre Dame 
of Maryland; Loyola C; Mount St. Agnes C; Mount St. 
Mary’s C; St. Joseph C. Mass.: American International 
C; Amherst C; Assumption C; Clark U; Emerson C; 
Regis C; U of Massachusetts. Minn.: Carleton C; C of 
St. Scholastica. Miss.: Rust C. Mo.: Fontbonne C. 
NesR.: Hastings C; Midland C; U of Nebraska. N.H.: 


Mount St. Mary C; Rivier C. N.J.: Georgian Court (: 
New Jersey C for Women; Princeton U; Rutgers U; St 
Peter’s C; Upsala C. N.Y.: Canisius C; Colgate U; C oj 
New Rochelle; C of St. Rose; Hamilton C; Hartwick (. 
Nazareth C; Niagara U; St. John’s U; University (. 
NYU; Wagner C; Washington Square C, NYU; Yeshiva 
U. N.C.: Davidson C; Elon C; Flora Macdonald (. 
Greensboro C; High Point C; Lenoir-Rhyne C; Nort) 
Carolina C at Durham; Queens C; Salem C; Shaw U 
U of North Carolina; Wake Forest C; Women’s C of 
of North Carolina. On10: Baldwin-Wallace C; Capita! 
U; C of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio; C of St. Mary of 
the Springs; C of Wooster; Kenyon C; Notre Dame C: 
Otterbein C; U of Cincinnati; Ursaline C for Women 
Youngstown C. Ore.: Marylhurst C. Pa.: Albright C 
Beaver C; Cedar Crest C; C Misericordia; Dickinson (, 
Elizabethtown C; Franklin and Marshall C; Gannon C 
Geneva C; Grove City C; Immaculata C; Juniata C; La 
Salle C; Lebanon Valley C; Lehigh U; Lincoln U; Mary. 
wood C; Mercyhurst C; Mount Mercy C; St. Francis C: 
St. Joseph’s C; St. Vincent C; Seton Hill C; Susquehanna 
U; Temple U; Thiel C; U of Pennsylvania; U of Scran- 
ton; Ursinus C; Villa Maria C; Villanova C; Washing. 
ton and Jefferson C; Waynesburg C; Westminster ( 
Wilkes C. R.I.: Brown U; Pembroke C; Providence ( 
U of Rhode Island. S.C.: Claflin C; Coker C; Convers 
C. Tenn.: Memphis State C; Southern Missionary C; 
Southwestern at Memphis; U of Chattanooga; U 0! 
Tennessee. TEX.: Incarnate Word C; The Rice Institut: 
Southern Methodist U. Utrau: C of St. Mary-of-the- 
Wasatch. Vr.: St. Michael’s C. Va.: Hampden-Sydne: 
C; Lynchburg C; Mary Baldwin C; Richmond C, U 0: 
Richmond; Virginia Union U; Washington and Lee 
Wasu.: St. Martin’s C; State C of Washington; U 0 
Washington; Walla Walla C. W.Va.: Concord C. 

1 UNIT. Mryy.: St. Paul Seminary. N.Y.: Russell Sage ( 

OTHER. Ore.: Mount Angel Seminary (Placement ex 
in Latin, no set req.). 


SuMMARY OF TABLE I 


Institutions 
Requirement 

No. Percent 
6 Units....... 
5 Units or 4 Units. . 
4 Units.... 
4 (2+2) or 3 Units. . 
3 Units.... 
2 Units 
1 Unit.. 
Other. 
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TABLE IT 


StaTES ARRANGED IN DESCENDING ORDER OF PERCENTAGE 
oF COLLEGES WITH FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENT 


(First figure after each state is total number of colleges 
granting B.A.; second figure is total number with 
FL entrance requirement) 


100%: Del. (1-1), Me. (4-4), R.I. (44). 88%: Conn. (8-7). 
78%: Mass. (23-18). 75%: Pa. (52-39). 64%: N.J. (11-7). 
56%: N.Y. (52-29). 54%: N.C. (24-13). 50%: District of 
Columbia (8-4), Md. (14-7). 40%: La. (15-6), N.H. (5-2), 
Vt. (5-2). 37%: Cal. (38-14). 36%: Va. (22-8). 31%: Ohio 
(39-12), Wash. (16-5). 25%: Ind. (20-5), Utah (4-1). 23%: 
Ill. (30-7), Nebr. (13-3), S.C. (17-4). 21%: Tenn. (24-5). 
19%: Ga. (21-4). 18%: Ore. (11-2). 14%: Minn. (21-3). 
13%: Colo. (8-1). 10%: Fla. (10-1), Miss. (10-1). 8%: Mo. 
25-2), W.Va. (12-1). 7%: Tex. (38-3). 6%: Ky. (16-1). 5%: 
Iowa (19-1). No colleges with FL entrance requirements: 
Ala. (13), Ariz. (3), Ark. (10), Idaho (5), Kans. (18), Mich. 
(20), Mont. (3), Nev. (1), N.M. (6), N.D. (5), Okla. (13), 
S.D. (5), Wis. (19), Wyo. (1). 


the reasons for the present state of affairs.’ 
However, cold figures never tell the complete 
story, and there is evidence that the picture is 
not so dark as one might fear. A low FL en- 
trance requirement—or none at all—does not 
necessarily mean that entering students are un- 
acquainted with foreign language study. The 
MLA survey revealed that 83.3% of the 767 
B.A. institutions have a FL degree requirement, 
and the prospect of such a requirement provides 
the potential college student with unexpected 
incentive for high-school language study. Thus 
Bryn Mawr recommends 6 units of foreign lan- 
guage for admission, in view of its degree require- 
ment of proficiency in 2 foreign languages. Per- 
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centages of entering freshmen who offered 6 or 
more entrance units are: 1949, 68.6%; 1950, 
67.5%; 1951, 56.1%; 1952, 54.2%. In 1952 only 
5 freshmen presented as few as 2 units; the aver- 
age was 5.67 units. Columbia admits only 2 or 3 
freshmen out of 600 without at least 2 years of 
foreign language study. At Cornell University’s 
College of Arts and Sciences only 1 or 2 ac- 
cepted applicants fail to present a least 2 units, 
and many present 5 units. Wellesley recom- 
mends 5 units, 3 in Latin or Greek, 2 in mod- 
ern languages; 95% of accepted candidates for 
admission meet this recommendation. 

Such impressive bits of evidence suggest that, 
although most liberal arts colleges do not have 
an official FL entrance requirement, these insti- 
tutions and their entering students are never- 
theless mindful of the values of foreign language 
study. The MLA-FL Program is currently seek- 
ing additional statistical evidence on the effec- 
tiveness of these recommendations as opposed 
to requirements. The sampling given above is 
clearly not typical, but it may be discovered 
that, even on a national basis, the candidates’ 
supply of units greatly exceeds the colleges’ de- 
mands. 

KENNETH MILDENBERGER 

Research Assistant 

Modern Language Association of America 


such a requirement. Numerous other registrars were unable 
to fix the date of dropping the requirement, and it is possi- 
ble that in many of these cases there never was a require- 
ment. The MLA-FL Program is pressing registrars for more 
exact data in this matter. 

5 For a recent discussion, see Thornton C. Blayne and 
Walter V. Kaulfers, ‘College Entrance Requirements and 
the High Schools,” MLJ, XXXVII (April 1953), 195-197. 
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Education in Israel 


HE young republic of Israel is confronted 

by the same sociological problem which 
has been a major concern of America for over 
one hundred and fifty years—the rapid assimi- 
lation of a constant stream of immigrants. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century a British Jew, Zang- 
will, coined the colorful expression ‘‘melting- 
pot” to describe what happened to these masses 
in the United States. In view of Israel’s much 
smaller area and the intensity and speed with 
which her new arrivals are being assimilated, 
the process has been aptly referred to as a 
“‘pressure cooker.” 

Probably never before in history has a new 
nation been called upon to create so much in so 
short a time. Bitterly contested areas have 
had to be organized and protected in the face of 
an intransigent enemy; vast stretches of waste- 
land and desert have had to be made produc- 
tive; homes, farms, factories, hospitals and 
schools have had to be built; and hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants speaking a score of dif- 
ferent tongues and coming from widely diver- 
gent social and economic backgrounds have had 
to be welded into one people. 

As in America, the latter task has devolved 
largely upon the schools. Now, this presented 
no particular difficulty in Israel, since there had 
always been a long and rich traditon of learn- 
ing and teaching throughout Jewish history. 
The Jew had since time immemorial devoted 
much time and effort to scholarship; Israel was 
“the nation of the book.” 

During the period of the British Mandate, the 
greater part of the funds allotted to education 
were given to the Arab schools. The funds re- 
maining for the Jewish schools were entirely in- 
adequate. In view of this, the Yishuv (the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine), called upon pub- 
lic-spirited individuals and Zionist organiza- 
tions for support. Through such assistance and 
the self-taxation of the Jewish community, the 
Yishuv was successful in organizing and main- 
taining an educational system ranging from 
kindergarten to university. An overwhelming 


proportion of the children of school age was in- 
cluded in a well-established elementary system. 

However, since these schools were supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the Jewish 
communities, it was natural that a considerable 
amount of diversity arose. Each community 
sought to establish schools based on its own 
social background or religious outlook. Similar 
schools fell into certain groups which main- 
tained a considerable degree of financial and 
administrative independence and which were 
known as “trends.”’ 

Gradually four major types of trends devel- 
oped: (1) the Labor Trend, the largest, which 
stressed the social principles of the Israel Labor 
Movement, namely, manual labor, economic 
equality and mutual aid: (2) the General Trend, 
the oldest, which provided a general education 
without emphasis on any particular social or 
religious philosophy; (3) the Mizrachi Trend, 
which placed special emphasis on Jewish tradi- 
tion and on religious studies; and (4) the A gudal 
Israel Trend, which stressed the importance of 
religious studies, and gave them a central place 
in the life of the child. In addition to these four 
major trends, there were some schools which did 
not belong to any of the above groups. Al- 
though each trend operated independently un- 
der the supervision of its chief inspectors, co- 
operation and co-ordination between the groups 
continued to grow. 

When the State of Israel was established on 
May 14, 1948, it inherited this educational sys- 
tem which included kindergartens, elementary 
and secondary schools, trade and _ technical 
schools, agricultural colleges and teachers’ train- 
ing seminaries, with a total of 97,000 pupils and 
students. 

With doubling of the population by immigra- 
tion there was a three-fold increase in the num 
ber of school children. Only through the earnes! 
and tireless efforts of the authorities has it bee! 
possible to provide the buildings, equipmen! 
and staff required to take care of some 350,00! 
children. Although the new state was col 
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EDUCATION IN ISRAEL 


fronted by a host of difficult problems, the 
Knesset (Parliament) regarded education as one 
of its major responsibilities. A few months after 
the signing of the Armistice with the Arab 
states, the Compulsory Education Law was 
passed. It provides for compulsory free educa- 
tion for all children from the age of five to four- 
teen, and for the completion of the schooling of 
those who have not had a full elementary ed- 
ucation. Israel is the only country in the Middle 
East that provides so extensive a free education- 
al service. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture is 
empowered to enforce the Education Law, but 
this body listens to the opinions of the Educa- 
tion Council, composed of representatives of the 
public, before initiating any new legislation. 
The provisions of the Law are actually carried 
out by the local authorities who receive con- 
tributions amounting to from 40 to 80 percent 
from the Ministry. In the case of newly arrived 
immigrants, who are without means, the Minis- 
try of Education and Culture assumes full fi- 
nancial responsibility. The growing importance 
of education is reflected by the increase in the 
amounts spent in this field. In 1949-1950 Israel 
devoted 5.6 percent of its budget to education; 
for 1953-54 the proportion will be 8 percent 
(17,310,000 pounds). 

The structure of the Israeli educational sys- 
tem is simple, consisting as it does of four levels. 

1. All children between three and six may at- 
tend the kindergarten, although only the final 
year, age five, is required by the Compulsory 
Education Law. 

2. The elementary school provides eight 
years of schooling, from the age of six to four- 
teen. There are special schools for difficult, 
physically handicapped and backward children. 
Schools for young workers between 14 and 17 
years of age provide for those who have not 
completed their elementary education. 

3. The secondary schools offer four years of 
instruction. There are also a number of high 
schools with twelve grades, the first eight of 
which parallel the elementary school. Gradu- 
ates of the secondary schools are admitted to 
the Hebrew University or any other institution 
of higher learning, after having passed matric- 
ulation examinations conducted by the Minis- 
(ty of Education and Culture. In the agricultur- 
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al settlements secondary education is provided 
by continuation classes integrated with the ele- 
mentary schools. 

There are also a number of trade schools and 
agricultural schools which offer four years of in- 
struction. Included in this group are special 
schools of music, art and crafts. 

4. The institutions of higher learning consist 
of the Hebrew University, the Hebrew Institute 
of Technology, the Weizmann Institute of 
Science and the Agricultural Institute in 
Rehovot. The teacher training colleges provide 
a one-year course for kindergarten teachers and 
a two-year course for elementary school teach- 
ers. 

Although the various ‘rends were retained, 
even after the passing of the Compulsory Ed- 
ucation Law, strong efforts have been made to 
do away with them and to establish a unified 
school system. On Dec. 22, 1952 the Coalition 
Government presented its educational program 
to the Knesset. It recommended (a) ending the 
affiliation of schools with parties and groups; 
(b) establishing minimum educational stand- 
ards for all schools; (c) assuring religious educa- 
tion for all children whose parents desired it; 
and (d) providing for parents to exercise their 
right to supplement and diversify the schooling 
provided above the obligatory minimum. 

About 70 per cent of all the children in Israel 
between the ages of three and six attend a kin- 
dergarten. This is a much higher proportion 
than in most other countries of the world. The 
kindergarten is considered extremely important 
for it forms the Hebrew speech patterns of the 
young child and helps to create a new, homo- 
geneous generation from the masses of diverse 
origins. Special attention is devoted to nature 
study and to the problems of building up the 
country. Love and respect for physical labor is 
taught. The children are introduced to Jewish 
customs and folklore. 

Inasmuch as a great many women in Israel 
work, the kindergarten, which cares for the 
children the greater part of the day, becomes in 
effect a day-nursery. There are about 75,000 
children in some 1,900 kindergartens. The entire 
cost is borne by the government. 

From six to fourteen every child must attend 
an elementary school. The curriculum is based 
on that of elementary schools in Europe and the 
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United States, with the addition of biblical and 
Talmudic literature. Nature study and geog- 
raphy are stressed, since every endeavor is 
made to adapt the school to the special needs of 
the country. The ideal held up to the children 
is not only that of the good citizen but of the 
self-sacrificing pioneer, so urgently needed to 
develop wastelands. 

The vast majority of the new pupils entering 
the schools consists of immigrant children. The 
rapid adaptation of these youngsters to the life, 
language and customs of Israel is a tribute to 
the excellent work of the elementary schools. 

The influx of immigrants began in the second 
half of 1948 while the War of Independence was 
still in full swing. The new arrivals were sent to 
villages which had been abandoned by the 
Arabs and then to ma’barol, the transitional 
camps set up by the government and by the 
Jewish Agency. There, most of the inhabitants 
lived in tents. However, almost immediately 
school buildings, even though primitive, were 
provided and instruction was begun. The pupils 
were taught the Hebrew language and were in- 
troduced to the culture of Israel. In a few years 
the new arrivals were indistinguishable from 
the native-born Israeli sabras. In fact, in many 
instances the parents learned the language from 
their children. 

The number of pupils has increased from 
71,542 in 1948-49 to over 215,000 in 1952-53. 
There are now 990 elementary schools in Israel. 

The high schools are equally well established. 
The two oldest are the Herzlia High School in 
Tel Aviv, which corresponds to the Continental 
Gymnasium, and the Bet Hasefer Hare’ali in 
Haifa, which corresponds to the Continental 
Realschule. These two schools formed the model 
on which Jewish secondary education was pat- 
terned. Today there are 76 such secondary 
schools in Israel. Graduates of these schools are 
admitted to the Hebrew University without 
further examinations. 

The curriculum is enriched with specifically 
Jewish subjects such as the Bible, Mishna and 
Gemara, and medieval and modern Jewish lit- 
erature. Stress is placed on the modern Jewish 
national movement, on physical training and 
on nature study. 

In addition to the four-year high school there 
is also the twelve-year school which accepts 
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children direct from the kindergarten. A new 
type of organization is six grades of elementary 
schooling followed by six grades of high schoo| 
education. There are now two schools following 
this pattern. 

Although elementary education is free, sec. 
ondary education is not. In fact, the fees paid 
by the parents are considered high. More and 
more, however, the Ministry of Education js 
providing scholarships for deserving pupils of 
the elementary schools. The town of Natanya 
offers a free secondary education and Tel Aviy 
maintains a municipal high school at which the 
fees are nominal. 

Since the establishment of the State of Israe! 
the secondary school population has more than 
doubled, rising from 6,542 to about 15,000, and 
the number of high schools has increased from 
37 to 76. 

A very important branch of vocational ed- 
ucation is agricultural training. For almost fifty 
years the Mikveh Israel School founded by the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle was the only insti- 
tution of its type in the country. Recently there 
has been a rapid growth in this field; the num- 
ber of schools has risen to 39 and the number 
of pupils to 6,000. In view of the importance of 
farming to Israel and the urgent need of farm 
workers, it is not surprising to find that agricul: 
ture is studied as a school subject throughout 
the grades. From their earliest years the young- 
sters are trained to raise vegetables and flowers, 
and to keep bees and poultry. 

Another problem confronting the Ministry 0! 
Education was that of providing for the thou: 
sands of young workers who were illiterate ot 
whose education had been disrupted. Evening 
schools, paralleling the work of the day schools, 
were organized. At present 15,000 pupils atten¢ 
about 250 evening schools, receiving instruction 
from about 750 teachers. 

About 5,000 pupils attend 17 vocationa 
schools. The subjects offered are: metal work, 
automobile repairing, argicultural mechanics, 
electricity, carpentry, watch-repairing, sewing, 
weaving, home economics and seamanship. Tht 
courses usually take three years to complete. 

An important factor in Jewish life has always 
been the yeshiva or talmudical college. At pre 
ent there are 127 yeshivot in Israel with an et 
rollment of 5,567. 
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The Ministry of Education has also estab- 
lished special institutions for mentally or phys- 
ically handicapped children. About 4,000 pupils 
are being cared for in 70 schools of this type. 

As in many other countries, there is an acute 
shortage of teachers in Israel. At present the 
seminaries are supplying only about one-fourth 
of the demand. In an effort to attract young 
people to the profession, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has reduced the length of study required. 

There are 25 teacher training colleges, provid- 
ing a two-year course for elementary school 
teachers. A three-year course leads to the A.B. 
degree; five years’ study is required for the 
M.A. The latter qualifies the candidate to teach 
insecondary schools. 

Since 1949 the number of teachers has in- 
creased three-fold, that is, from 4,980 to over 
15,000. 

A model institution of its type is the Bet 
Hakarem at Jerusalem, which houses a School 
of Education together with a high school. It is 
of interest to note, in passing, that the foreign 
languages offered in Israeli high schools are 
English, French, Latin, and Arabic. 

The latter is, of course, of considerable im- 
portance in a country a large proportion of 
whose inhabitants are Arabs. In 1951-52 there 
were about 27,000 children enrolled in 105 Arab 
schools with 750 teachers. This is more than 
three times as many as in 1948. Another 4,000 
Arab Christian children attend schools main- 
tained by various missions. This means that 
about 80 percent of the total Arab population 
of school age in Israel attends school—a much 
higher percentage than in any Mohammedan 
country. 

Like the Hebrew elementary school, the 
Arab elementary school has eight grades. The 
language of instruction is Arabic; Hebrew is 
taught four to five hours a week, beginning with 
the fourth grade. English is begun in the fifth 
or sixth grade. The Ministry of Education 
maintains a special seminary for the training of 
Arab teachers. Schools are operated not only in 
towns but also in Bedouin encampments. 

The Hebrew University, opened on Mount 
Scopus in 1925, is the keystone of the Jewish ed- 
ucational system. The isolation of the beautiful 
buildings on the hilltop by the Arab forces in 
1948 was a severe blow. However, arrangements 


were immediately made to continue lectures in 
temporary premises and in 1949 the university 
resumed its work with about 900 students. Two 
new faculties, medicine and law, were added 
and the number of students has risen to 3,000. 
The staff consists of 76 professors, 111 lecturers 
and 153 assistants. Degrees are granted in arts, 
education, science, medicine and law. 

The Hebrew University is providing the pro- 
fessional and scientific leaders of the future; in 
addition, it serves as a center for Jewish schol- 
ars and students from all over the world. In its 
efforts to extend its services, it also provides 
cheap living and restaurant facilities for its 
students, many of whom are obliged to earn 
their living while studying. 

The oldest institution of higher learning, how- 
ever, is the Technion or Hebrew College of 
Technology in Haifa, whose cornerstone was 
laid in 1912. It began as a technische Hochschule 
with German as the language of instruction. 
The latter became practically a national issue 
during the Nazi persecutions; a general strike 
was almost invoked in the heat over the ques- 
tion. Finally, German was completely dropped 
and today Hebrew is the sole language used in 
the institution. It is amazing how within a few 
years the ancient tongue has been enriched 
with equivalents for the very latest scientific 
terms so that there is now a growing body of 
Hebrew scientific literature. 

Courses are given in civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, and in architecture and 
science. After four and a half years of study the 
student is eligible for the degree of engineer. 

The latest addition to the institutes of higher 
learning and one that is world-renowned is the 
Weizmann Institute of Science at Rehovot, 
founded in 1944, in honor of the first President 
of Israel, Dr. Chaim Weizmann. Its 65 scien- 
tists engage in research and higher studies, both 
of a practical and theoretical nature. The nu- 
cleus of the Weizmann Institure was provided 
by the Daniel Sieff Research Institute which 
contained the personal laboratory of Israel’s 
first president. The Fritz Haber Library was 
named for the famous German discoverer of the 
extraction of nitrogen from the air. The grounds 
of the Institute, which include the Weizmann 
villa and estate, are beautiful. Everything has 
been done to create an ideal environment. 
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Other institutions for higher studies are the 
School of Law and Economics in Tel Aviv, and 
the Bezalel Art School, the Music Academy and 
the Conservatoire in Jerusalem. 

Of greatest importance in a new country like 
Israel with a steady stream of immigrants with 
little or no knowledge of the language is adult 
education. In fact, for thousands of adolescents 
and adults the rapid acquisition of Hebrew is a 
primary need. To meet this demand a wide 
variety of evening classes have been organized. 
Of greatest effectiveness are the u/pan residen- 
tial courses, lasting from three to nine months, 
in which the students live in an entirely Hebrew 
atmosphere, studying the language intensively 
for many hours a day. Some of these courses are 
given in the collective settlements, where the 
students spend part of the time helping with 
the farm work, thus making immediate prac- 


tical application of the knowledge acquired jy 
the classroom. 

It may be said without hesitation that Isra¢ 
has made great strides within the five years oj 
its existence toward a favorable solution of its 
difficult educational problems. When one consid. 
ers that thousands of immigrants have been ip- 
tegrated, that the younger generation speaks 
Hebrew exclusively, and that, with the excep- 
tion of a few extremist elements, a homogeneous 
national character has been developed, it can 
be stated that the process of assimilation has 
been highly successful. And to the creation oj 
one people out of so many diverse elements n 
single institution has made a greater contribu- 
tion than the school system of Israel. 

THEODORE HUEBEN?ER 
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Pal Gyulat, Hungarian Critic (1826-1909) 


I 


AL GYULAI, “the greatest Hungarian 

critic of his era,’’' was unyielding in his 
moral convictions and adamant in his aesthetic 
views. He believed in the twofold function of 
literature, 7.e. in its artistic task and in its 
service to the nation and humanity. He looked 
upon literature as a sanctuary not to be invaded 
by opportunists. Nothing aroused his ire more 
‘han literary schemers. He identified the good 
and the beautiful, which was his attitude 
toward life as well as toward literature. He 
spoke in aesthetic terms but with a moral 
temperament. He expected ‘ability from a 
writer, intelligence and taste.’* The feud be- 
tween him and certain authors was based upon 
his rejection of literary works whose authors 
either ignored these three postulates or pre- 
tended to possess them. Deprived of many ad- 
vantages that western European critics en- 
joyed, the critical laws by which he proceeded 
and which he aimed to enforce, were often more 
dificult to apply in Hungary than abroad. His 
irmness and honesty, his scholarship and dis- 
crement, resulted in raising Hungarian criticism 
toa level unknown before him. 

The first Hungarian literary historians who 
wrote in Latin or Hungarian, such as David 
Cawittinger, Péter Bod, Samuel Papay, were 
neither in form nor in technique and critical 
acumen representatives of above-the-average 
literary sensitivity and_ sensibility. David 
Cawittinger’s Specimen Hungariae Literatae, 
Péter Bod’s Magyar Athenas (Hungarian 
Athenas), and Sdmuel Padpay’s A Magyar 
Literatura Esmérete (Knowledge of Hungarian 
Literature) established or restored some faith 
in Hungarian cultural history, but epitomized 
good will rather than ability. In the realm of 
American letters the significance of these works 
comparable to Samuel Knapp’s Lectures on 
American Literature which appeared in 1829. 
‘ew critics interpreted literature as a work of 
itt; the most notable were Ferenc Kazinczy and 
Ferenc Kélesey. Among Gyulai’s contempo- 
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raries Mihaly Vérésmarty, Jézsef Bajza, Gusz- 
tav Szontagh, Janos Arany, Zsigmond Kemény, 
Janos Erdélyi, Jozsef Eétvés, Ferenc Salamon, 
Antal Csengery, Agost Greguss, revealed criti- 
cal intelligence in various degrees. One must 
also refer to Ferenc Toldy, who as a Hungarian 
literary historian ‘thas done as much, as genera- 
tions of literary historians of other nations have 
done in their field.’* It is regrettable that in 
Toldy’s work there are no borderlines between 
literature and printed matter that should not 
be regarded as literature. 

Pal Gyulai was the outstanding nineteenth 
century Hungarian critic, a Hungarian /égis- 
lateur du Parnasse. Emerson’s dictum ‘‘whoso 
would be a man must be a non-conformist”’ is 
exemplified in Gyulai’s life and writings. Be- 
sides his critical works, he wrote stories, lyric 
and epic poems, travel-impressions and literary 
memoirs. His non-equivocal approach to life 
and literature is an essential condition for the 
understanding of his strength and weaknesses. 
Despite radically changed currents of the 
Hungarian creative and critical spirit, Gyulai 
is even now highly esteemed for his long and 
distinguished record as a man of letters. 


II 


In the eighteenth century the linguistic char- 
acter of Hungarian literature was determined 
by ‘‘the authority and autocratic superiority of 
the Latin tongue.’* Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century and in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century there was a revival of 
the creative use of the Hungarian language. 
This linguistic revival corresponded with other 
trends, such as an interest in the Age of En- 
lightenment and in all its connotations. As an 


!'Vilmos Juhdsz, ed. Révait Lexikon (Budapest, 1947), 
Vol. I, p. 522. 

2 Ferenc Vanyi, ed. Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon (Budapest, 
1926), p. 328. 

3 Antal Szerb, Magyar Irodalomtérténet (Budapest, 1946), 
p. 383. 

4 LAszl6 Cs. Szab6, Marosvdsdrhelyi gondolatok (Oj Mag- 
yar Ut, Miinchen, 1951, Vol. II. Number 7, p. 7). 
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idiom of creative and critical communication 
the Hungarian language produced complex 
problems which placed some writers in key- 
position of linguists, while others were primarily 
creators. The dissociation of literature from its 
predominantly Latin medium led to the dis- 
cussion and clarification of cultural, national 
and artistic issues of which the discussion of 
classical and Hungarian metrical forms and 
other phases of poetry were among the most 
exciting. This also compelled writers to conquer 
the archaic or irregular elements of the Hun- 
garian language. “A national language does not 
automatically turn into a literary language,’ 
a critic pointed out. 

Some of Gyulai’s evaluations seem like ar- 
bitrary verdicts, others are legitimate laudatory 
or damnatory criticisms. Gyulai was never fear- 
ful of taking the unpopular side. He was ex- 
plicit in his fault-findings and in his encourage- 
ments. In discussing the works of nineteenth 
century authors, such as Jézsef Katona, Mi- 
haly Vérésmarty, Janos Arany, Sandor Petdéfi, 
extracting from their products hitherto unde- 
tected beauties and depth, in honoring those 
to whom honor was due, he hurdled the prej- 


udices against Hungarian literature and quali- 
fied its meaningful pattern. Today there are 
Hungarian creators who are accepted according 
to the estimates of Gyulai; in some instance it 
seemed that the final decision about their com- 


manding position in Hungarian literature 
rested with him. ‘He was a strict critic, stress- 
ing unity of composition, faithful characteriza- 
tion, harmony of style and genre, idiomatic and 
logical lucidity, the quality of the total work 
transcending the specific qualities of the com- 
ponent parts.’® The sobriety of his style was 
consistent with the seriousness of his intentions. 

In his poetic and narrative works he is as 
sincere as in his critical writings. He has no fire 
and little imagination, but one is compensated 
by his sense of form, nobility of spirit and the 
sharpness of his irony. In his lyric and epic 
poetry he was somewhat influenced by Hun- 
garian poets and folksongs, and in his criticism 
by the Hungarian critic, Jé6zsef Bajza, also by 
Carlyle and Macaulay, and Gustave Planche, 
the French moralist. Nevertheless, his person- 
ality was powerful enough to assert its inde- 
pendence from his models. ‘‘Better than litera- 
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ture he liked the truth that was served by 
literature.’”? 


Ill 


Pal Gyulai was born in 1826 in Kolozsvyir 
the capital city of Transylvania, and he died in 
Budapest in 1909, The Gyulais were Calvinists 
His father was a poorly paid government 
official; the large family knew hardships. Gyula’ 
received his grade school, secondary ané 
academic education in his hometown. As 
student, he tutored the children of Count Jinos 
Bethlen and other Transylvanian aristocrats 
For a time he participated in the political life o! 
Transylvania; later he became the secretary o/ 
Count Domokos Teleki. For about a year he 
travelled in Germany and France. In 1858 he 
married Maria Szendrey, the sister of Juli 
Szendrey, the wife of Sandor Pet6fi, the grea: 
lyric poet. Gyulai’s wife died in 1866, and a fev 
vears later his child died too; the death of his 
loved ones inspired him to beautiful elegies. H: 
was professor of the humanities at the secon¢- 
ary school of Kolozsvar and at the Calvinist 
gymnasium in Budapest. He became assistani 
director of the Academy for Actors in 186+ 
Succeeding Ferenc Toldy, from 1876 until 18". 
he occupied the chair of Hungarian literatur 
at the Pazmany University. After his retire- 
ment, he devoted his time to writing and edi’ 
ing. While his life was not filled with ‘‘market- 
place” action, he regarded himself—and just) 
so—as a man of public affairs. 

None of Gyulai’s critical works are negligible. 
although some are chiefly expressions of his 
polemic and combative nature, as for instance 
his estimates of Mér Jékai, the Hungarian 
romantic novelist. The prevailing popular rec- 
ognition of Jékai did not prevent him from 
severely criticizing his compositional vagaries 
and the improbability of his characters, co! 
flicts and ideas, while readily admitting Jokais 
exceptional narrative vitality. His appraisal ¢! 
Jokai contains the virtues and defects of hs 
critical principles. He was right in insisting 0” 
structural coherence and that a novel as a work 


5 Ibid., p. 7. 

6 Aladér Schépflin, A Magyar Irodalom Toriénele 
Huszadik Szézadban (Budapest, 1937), p. 17. 

™N&ndor Varkonyi, Modern Magyar Irodalom (P& 
1928), p. 104. 
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of art must be consistent with the genre it 
represents, but his severeness led to deprecatory 
remarks unjust to J6ékai’s genuine and generous 
imagination. 

Gyulai’s philosophical propositions were not 
based on a system, unless one considers his 
acceptance of Kant’s doctrine that nature gives 
us laws through geniuses. In truth his “‘philoso- 
phy” was essentially that of an argumentative 
intelligence, which accentuated the concrete, 
the literary work itself, and objected to set 
patterns, characterized, for example, by the 
philosophically motivated criticisms of his con- 
temporary, Agost Greguss. From an early stage 
of his life Gyulai manifested an aptitude for 
languages; he read French and German books 
in the original. His first printed work appeared 
in 1842 in Athenaeum, an influential literary 
periodical. In 1844 he was awarded a prize for 
his literary history of Transylvania. His critical 
and creative pieces were published in magazines 
and daily papers. For a time he held the assist- 
ant editorial position on Szépirodalmi Figyelé, 
Janos Arany’s periodical. Gyulai and Arany 
were warm friends; their friendship remained 
undisturbed throughout their lives. Gyulai was 
elected to the Kisfaludy Tdrsasdg, a national 
literary society of which he became the presi- 
dent after a few years; he was a member of the 
Hungarian Academy and of the Hungarian 
House of Lords. 

His reputation as a critic was established 
with his splendid monograph, Petéft Séndor és 
‘rai kiltészetiink (Alexander Petéfi and our 
lyric poetry), which appeared in 1854. Despite 
the emphatic ‘‘personal” voice the study of 
Petifi is one of the best systematic expositions 
in Hungarian critical literature. Gyulai was not 
an impressionist; he was too much of a dis- 
iplinarian to follow moods as directives. But 
he could not separate art from reality and his 
own person from the interpretation of literary 
experiences. Petéfi is appraised as a poet whose 
sense of realism and reality moved on a parallel 
plane. In contrast to Petofi’s genius and char- 
acter Gyulai draws a satirical picture of his 
epigones, stating that “bad poets imitate 
Petifi’s weaknesses,’’® thereby implying that 
the good qualities of a poet cannot be imitated. 
There are pertinent observations about sim- 
plicity, spontaneity, vernacular, and other at- 
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tributes of Petéfi’s poetry. The monograph is a 
striking example of Gyulai’s critical perspicac- 
ity, of his controversial temperament, of his 
ethical and aesthetic views. Gyulai established 
Pet6fi’s supreme position in Hungarian poetry. 

His major critical works appeared in three 
volumes, entitled Kritikai Dolgozatok (Critical 
Dissertations), Dramaturgiai Dolgozatok (Dram- 
aturgic Dissertations) and Birélatok (Criti- 
cisms.) Of his critical portraits of Hungarian 
creators the following must be mentioned: 
Katona Jézsef és Bink Banja (Joseph Katona 
and his Banus Bank), and a study of Mihaly 
Vérésmarty and Janos Arany. Gyulai was the 
first who recognized the true dramatic qualities 
of Jézsef Katona, the “Hungarian Shake- 
speare.”’ His portraits of Vérésmarty and Arany 
are among the first ‘‘adult”” monographic treat- 
ments in the Hungarian language. He considers 
background as well as craftsmanship; national 
aspects as well as universal perspectives; in- 
dividual features as well as ethnic traits. The 
influence of these two poets upon Hungarian 
culture is generally associated with Gyulai’s 
evaluations. Of course, they would have been 
prominent poets without his approval; but as 
the nineteenth century Russian critic, Bjelin- 
sky, convinced the Russians of the creative 
stature of Pushkin and Dostojevsky, so Gyulai 
furthered the Hungarian public’s appreciation 
of great Hungarian authors. 

Gyulai’s critical writings include discussion 
of plays and histrionic art in their general and 
special aspects. A Nemzeli Szinhdz és drémai 
irodalmunk (The National Theatre and our 
dramatic literature) is the elaboration of a 
theme close to his heart, namely the function 
of the theatre for advancing national culture. 
His essays on epic and lyric poetry, on the in- 
tricacies of prosody, on the essence of the comic 
spirit, on literary periodicals, on women writers, 
and related subjects, and his Emlékbeszédek 
(Memorial orations), in which he pays tribute 
to Hungarian men of letters, such as Ferenc 
Kazinczy, Ferenc Toldy, Mihaly Jésika, 
Jozsef Eétviés, Zsigmond Kemény, Ede Szig- 
ligeti, and his three volume collection of Hun- 
garian folklore collaborating with Ldszlé 


8 Pal Gyulai, Krilikai Dol zozatok, 1854-1861 (Budapest, 
1908), p. 67. 
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Arany, Janos Arany’s able son, are indicative 
of the wide scope of his literary intestests. As 
editor of Olcsé6 Kényvtdr he popularized foreign 
and native writers and poets, and as the editor 
of Budapesti Szemle he reached the conservative 
intellectual élite. 

Concurrent with the development of Hun- 
garian literary art new trends were observable 
in the political and social life of Hungary. Some 
of these trends exhibited ideas, ideals and meth- 
ods which aided in the transformation of Hun- 
garian society and Hungarian literary taste. 
Gyulai’s critical superiority and outspokenness 
alienated many of his contemporaries. He was 
at variance with “modern” Hungarian culture, 
although he tried to be objective and some- 
times succeeded. He remained definitely an out- 
sider of that phase of the nineteenth century 
which has been named the ‘‘age of mechaniza- 
tion.” The following comment of Frederick 


Ried], the literary historian, is significant: 
“Many have been angry with him, but all 
esteemed him. Gyulai introduced perfect sin- 
cerity into criticism. His critical acuteness is 
especially revealed when he is examining the 
composition of a lyric poem, the spirit of terror 


in a tragedy and the reality of the characters in 
a work of fiction.”® He himself wrote that ‘‘a 
critic does not aim only at just criticism, but at 
just manner His ‘‘critical acuteness”’ 
had not forsaken him in his old age, nor his 
desire (despite occasional failures) to be just in 
criticism and “‘in its manner.” 

There are unsatisfactory pages in Gyulai’s 
critical works. At times his conservatism is in 
marked contrast with his affection for the free 
spirit of folk-poetry. He believed in an ex- 
change of ideas, but was too rigid about his 
own. While he was one of the foremost intellec- 
tuals of his times, he failed to come to terms 
with certain progressive ideas. He was often 
the target of critical attacks, and in his replies 
he was unwilling to redress obvious errors. As 
he was unable or unwilling to comprehend the 
ugly and the distorted in creative expression, he 
was also unable or unwilling to comprehend the 
different—different from his moral precepts. 
He wrote that ‘“‘the purpose of art is to give 
pleasure, therefore it is not irrelevant whether 
the artist respects the eternal moral laws or 
whether he denies any contact between art and 
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morality.” This tenet expresses self-evident 
truth; but like the Victorians, Gyulai was stub. 
born in his notion of morality and moralization, 
He did not shrink from the realities of life, bu: 
narrowed their path. It ought to be empha. 
sized, however, that no critic before Gyula; 
answered so many questions pertaining to the 
literature of his nation with such critical keen. 
ness, and that for several generations he deter. 
mined the outlook on some fundamental char. 
acteristics of the Hungarian creative spirit. 


IV 


Gyulai’s first poetic and narrative works 
were romantic; later he changed into a kind of 
idealistic realist. He adhered to conventiona. 
verse forms and to a directness of expression 
His imagery is seldom vivid. There are no un- 
suspected thrills in his poems, yet one notices 
nostalgic elements, romantic vagueness in 4 
Byronesque sense, contradicting his emphasis 
on “reasonableness.”’ His love poems idealize 
women; his patriotic poems glorify nationa. 
freedom; his odes, elegies, satires reflect his 
sadness, indignations and fortitude. Althoug! 
inherently a critic, some of Gyulai’s admirers 
maintain that he had a strong creative instinc: 
“which had to find expression.””” His unfinishec 
novel in verse, Romhényi, his narrative poem. 
Szildgyi és Hajmdsi ((Szilagyi and Hajmisi), 
and other narrative poems, do not place him ir 
the front rank of epic poets, nevertheless the) 
achieve a certain poetic effect in a technic 
sense as well as in their natural rhythm. He 
had an edifying intent with his folktales anc 
children-poems. Several of his verses were quit 
popular, such as ‘“Hadnagy uram” (My liev- 
tenant), “‘Krisztus és a madarak”’ (Christ ané 
the birds), ‘“Eji ldtogatds’’ (Nocturnal visit) 
“A farkas és a sztinyogok” (The wolf and the 
mosquitos), “Szél és nap” (Wind and sun 
“Sziireten” (At vintage), ‘“Horatius 
kor’ (Upon reading Horace), ‘“‘Szeretnélek mé: 


® Frederick Riedl, A History of Hungarian Literatu: 
(New York, 1906), p. 271. 

© P4l Gyulai, Kritikai Dolgozatok, 1854-1861 (Bude 
pest, 1908), p. 354. 

4 Jené Pinter, A Magyar Irodalom Torténete (Budapes' 
1938) Vol. II, p. 470. 

1% Nandor Varkonyi, Modern Magyar Irodalom (Pé&: 
1928), p. 100. 
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ident  egyszer latni” (I would like to see you once 
Stub- again), ‘‘Balteremhen” (In the ballroom), 
ation “Erdély” (Transylvania), ‘Sziiléféldemen” 
e, but (My birthplace), “Akdcfak alatt’? (Under 
npha- § acacia trees), ‘‘Margit szigeten’” (On Margaret 
|sland.) He was accused of emulating Arany 
oO the § and Pet6fi; some of the criticisms were justified, 
keen- others unfair. 
Jeter. As prose writer Gyulai is represented by a 
char- two-volume collection of stories, Vdzlatok és 
rit, tépek (Sketches and pictures), and by several 
novelettes, of which Egy régi udvarhdéz utolsa 
sazddja (The last owner of an old manorhouse) 
works f is the best. His stories and sketches are about 
nd of § actors, artisans, unhappy women, peasants, 
tiona & rustic places. The local color is authentic, the 
ssion. Jf plot is weak. Here and there he offers true char- 
o un § acter delineations, also humor and _ pathos. 
otice: F Transylvania in the nineteenth century sup- 
in a § plied the setting for the novelette, Egy régi 
vhasis udvarhdz ulolsé gazddja. It is the tragic story of 
ealize B® Elek Radnéthy, a Transylvanian country 
tiona, # gentleman, the collapse of his social and eco- 
‘t his % nomic status, symbolizing a critical era in 
Hungarian-Transylvanian social history. Gyu- 
nirers § lai’s moral, patriotic and satirical bent and his 
stinc’ § ability to apply his scale of values to fictional 
ishec f characterizations are shown in the portrayal of 
roem, ff the chief characters, Elek Radnéthy and his 
nasi), daughter Erzsi and son, Géza, and in the minor 
im in § characters, such as Istvan, Radnéthy’s “hus- 
they @ sar” servant, Manyi, the invalid, and the 
inica. Austrian officer, Radnéthy’s son-in-law. The 
1, He & story moves on two levels; it portrays family 
s an § dissolution and the disintegration of an upper 
quite & social stratum. The novelette has the attributes 
lieu § of Gyulai’s “classical simplicity;” it is not a 
t ant major narrative work, but it has qualities of 
visit) § distinction, as the plot is handled with restraint 
d the and skill, 
sun Gyulai’s Erdélyi titibenyomdsok (Transyl- 
vanian travel-impressions) and Gyulai iro- 
met calmi emlékei (The literary memoirs of Paul 
Gyulai) were published posthumously, with a 
eratw’ prefatory essay and annotations by Ferenc 
ui Papp. Much has been written about Gyulai; 
| ‘s yet there is no standard work about him. 
apes The best appraisals are by Karoly Szdsz, Jené 


Péterfy, Jézsef Szinnyei, Kéroly Széchy, 
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Lészl6 Négyesy, Zsolt Beéthy and Gyula 
Mitrovics. His selected writings in five volumes, 
chosen by Gyulai himself, appeared in 1902. 


V 


Considering that in the second half of the 
eighteenth century and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Hungarian had to be “re- 
discovered” as a vehicle of creative and critical 
expression, it gives a cause for marvelling that 
in a relatively short time works of artistic merit 
were produced in the Hungarian language. The 
writers developed pride in their cultural herit- 
age and decried the tendency of despair regard- 
ing the future of their nation. Even a random 
perusal of Hungarian literature shows to 
what extent writers and poets of that period 
fought the pestilence of negation, and asserted 
Hungary’s right to her own particular creative 
genius. Those who held grim prospects for the 
artistic possibilities of the Hungarian language 
were answered by Ferenc Kazinczy’s poem, en- 
titled “Our Tongue.’”’ The poet praises the 
beauty and force of Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, Polish and ends with these lines: 


Hail, O ye tongues of the past, for our tongue as a 
peer stands among you! 


Pal Gyulai’s critical and creative activities 
enhanced the prestige of the Hungarian lan- 
guage and literary spirit. He never wearied of 
reiterating that literature should awaken the 
thoughtfulness of readers, deepen their appre- 
ciation of the nation’s cultural resources, and 
broaden the horizon of human understanding. 
While he was not the first to bring to Hungarian 
literature valid criticism and certainly not the 
first who took a positive stand on the side of 
the good and beautiful, he was among the very 
first who lent an aura of authenticity to Hun- 
garian literary criticism. For nineteenth century 
Hungary he was the ideal man of letters; “a 
man of rocklike strength, of rare moral char- 


acter.” 
JosEPH REMENYI 


Western Reserve University 


18 Watson Kirkconnell, A Litile Treasury of Hungarian 
Verse (Washington, D. C. 1947), p. 8. 

4 Jené Pintér, A Magyar Irodalom Térténete (Budapest, 
1938) Vol. II, p. 467. 


The Marti Centenary 


OST Latin Americans know the names 

and significance of the heroes and princi- 
pal authors of the United States, but rare are the 
North Americans who can even mispronounce 
the names of national figures of the rest of the 
Americas.* Even some teachers of Spanish 
would find it hard to list more than a dozen 
names of outstanding people from nations 
south of the Rio Grande. 

And one of the blind spots is almost certain 
to be Cuba. It is not hard to name both a pa- 
triot and a writer of Mexico or Argentina, but 
what about Cuba? In reality, that should be 
easy, because one name will do for both classifi- 
cations: that of the slim, gentle José Marti, 
adored by his fellow countrymen with a depth 
of sentiment that few of us feel for Washington 
or Lincoln. 

With an apology to those who have the main 
facts of his biography in mind, let me recall to 
the others something of his life. José Marti was 
born in one of Havana’s narrow streets, on Jan. 
28, 1853, thus providing occasion for this year’s 
elaborate celebration of the first centenary of 
his birth. His father held a position in the Span- 
ish colonial government, but that did not pre- 
vent his son from sharing the yearnings of many 
Cubans for independence from Spain. 

At an age when boys in the United States 
are poring over batting averages and league 
standings, young José was pouring his desire for 
the freedom of his island into a symbolic poetic 
play. Being practical as well as a dreamer, he 
was doing something to achieve that freedom, 
too. And when one of his school mates joined 
the hated Spanish soldiery, Marti and his chum 
wrote him a reproving letter whose discovery 
by the authorities seemed final proof that José 
was a rebel conspirator. 

Though only sixteen, he was arrested and 
given a six years sentence at hard labor. The 
work so sapped his frail strength that he would 
have died if the government had not commuted 
the sentence to exile, first in Isle of Pines and 
then in Spain. There the 18 year old youth was 
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allowed to go on with his studies in the hopes 
that the atmosphere of the schools of Madrid 
and Zaragoza would restore his loyalty t 
Spain. His poetic reaction shows that he was 
moved more by admiration of the Aragonese 
resistance to oppression. 


Versos Sencillos No. VII 


For Aragon in distant Spain 
My heart of hearts maintains a space 
That is all Aragon’s,—that place 
Fierce, faithful, frank, unruffled, sane. 


And if occasion moved some dunce 
To question Why?, this would I say: 
’Twas there I made a friend one day; 
There loved a lovely lady once. 


There, too, on plains where flowers thrive 
Once an heroic people fought 
To keep inviolate its thought. 

It still is quick to stake its life. 


If magistrates too much demand, 
Or monarchs bait the common folks, 
They wrap themselves in woolen cloaks 
Prepared to die, with gun in hand. 


I love that yellowish soil afar, 

Bathed by the Ebro, tawny red, 

And love, with heroes long since dead, 
The blue-robed Virgin of Pilar. 


Worthy of honor do I deem 
All swords that slash the tyrant’s yoke. 
If those of Cuba wield the stroke, 

Or Aragon,—both I esteem. 


Its shadowed patios, I confess, 
Adorned with latticework, I love, 
And its trim ships that silent move, 

And convents, full of emptiness. 


That land of flowers I love, in truth, 
Where mingles Moor and Spaniard’s blood, 
For there my life emerged from bud 

As manhood formed from eager youth. 


This is no place for elaborate biography, o 
experiences while Spain changed from Empire 
to Republic, or of his travels in Europe. After 


* Paper read at the 36th annual meeting of the Central 
States Modern Language Teachers Association meetings 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 11, 1953. 
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all, Marti’s life belongs to the three Americas. 

Still forbidden to return to Cuba, Jose Marti 
made his home in Mexico and Guatemala, 
teaching and writing, but always talking Cuban 
independence. For a brief time, following the 
Peace of Zanjén in 1878, he was permitted to 
settle in Havana, but still unwilling to live as a 
subject of Spain, again he plotted for Cuban in- 
dependence and once more he was sent a prison- 
er to Madrid. 

After a short stay, he managed to get away 
and in New York in 1880 he earned his living as 
a newspaper reporter not only for Spanish pub- 
lications there, but as correspondent for the 
famous Nacién of Buenos Aires and for jour- 
nals of Central America. He wrote articles and 
poetry, too, and translated a couple of novels to 
Spanish. Also he eked out his living by serving 
as consul for Uruguay, Argentina, and Para- 
guay. But chiefly this Apostle of Liberty 
preached the freedom of Cuba with an enthu- 
siasm that swelled the ranks of those eager to 
strive with him for it. 

Again the realistic Marti knew that the strug- 
gle would take time and careful planning. When 
two famous Cuban military leaders, Maximo 
Gomez and Antonio Maceo, wanted to invade 
immediately, in 1884, Marti refused to cooper- 
ate, knowing it was premature. Subsequent 
events proved the correctness of his judgment. 

His founding of the Cuban Revolutionary 
Party in exile in 1891 was the first of a series of 
final steps. He persuaded Gémez and Maceo 
that the opportune time had come. Plans for 
the invasion of Cuba were completed. The up- 
rising began in 1895. Though everyone insisted 
that Martf’s place was in the United States, 
looking after funds and supplies and fanning the 
enthusiasm, he felt it was his duty to share the 
perils, too, and when the patriots sailed, in 
April, he was aboard. Never one to avoid dan- 
ger, he was fatally shot in a minor skirmish at 
Dos Rios on May 19, 1895. But he had com- 
pleted his part and even though he died, the 
task of Cuba’s liberation went on to its success- 
ful conclusion. 

Such was the man whom Cubans delight to 
honor. In 1945 they observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of his death and then no sooner was it over 
than the government began preparations for the 
more pleasant observation of the hundredth 


anniversary of the birth of the great patriot. 

To provide funds, Congress decreed that each 
citizen should contribute one day’s salary. In 
addition, members of clubs were taxed two 
pesos apiece. Even an overthrow of government 
and the return to power of Batista caused no 
change in plans to make 1953 the Year of Marti. 

His birthday, on Jan. 28, opened the festiv- 
ities with meetings in the halls of congress and 
in front of his monument on Havana’s main 
square. Several editions of his complete works 
were readied for the occasion. One beautifully 
printed edition of 4225 pages in two leather- 
bound volumes rolled from the press of Edito- 
rial Lex. Another set of 60 smaller volumes was 
printed in honor of their patriot-writer and dis- 
tributed by the government to foreign libraries 
and universities. Many other books concerned 
with studies of various phases of his life and 
idea are to be published throughout the year. 

To foster interest in Marti and his work, six- 
ty writers from America and Europe who had 
already shown by their publications their inter- 
est in Cuba’s Apostle were invited to Cuba to 
form a Congreso Martiano for a week of ses- 
sions. My translation in 1947 of a play by him 
brought me an invitation from the Commission 
in charge of the Centenary of the birth of Marti 
to be its guest in Havana the last week in Feb- 
ruary, and asking me to contribute a paper to be 
read at the congress. 

The arrival by plane of the delegates gave a 
foretaste of the government’s thoughtfulness 
for the comfort of all. Whisked through customs 
with the diplomatic immunity of an ambas- 
sador, they were taken for lodging to the newest 
hotel in the city. Private autos, one for each 
four congresistas, took them to register at the 
Casa Continental de Cultura, a new three-story 
building which was at the same time housing a 
Pan American gathering of Boy Scouts. 

There each delegate received a beautiful 
leather portfolio containing papers necessary 
for their instruction and pleasure. They re- 
ceived a roster of delegates containing names 
from almost every nation of the New World and 
from Spain and France. 

From the United States, came Prof. A. Curtis 
Wilgus and his wife, Sturgis Leavitt of North 
Carolina, Roscoe Hill, formerly of the Library 
of Congress, and two young scholars, Richard 
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Mikulski and William Isaacson, who had done 
graduate work on Marti. Federico de Onis and 
Manuel Pedro Gonzalez were also listed with 
our representatives. 

Nine from Mexico and seven from Argentina 
formed the largest delegations. Six from Guate- 
mala, so closely associated with Marti’s life, 
were also present. It was in Guatemala that he 
taught and won the affection of the Nina 
de Guatemala who committed suicide when he 
married somone else. His poem about her is a 
favorite. 


From Versos Sencillos No. 1X 


Hear my tale, with sorrow laden, 
As I tell, with shades above, 
Of the Guatemala maiden, 
Of the girl who died for love. 


In a silken casket, bordered 
By jasmine and mignonette 
And by lilies, chastely ordered, 
We entombed her, our eyes wet. 


... To her love before they parted 
She was pillow for his head. 

Then he married. Broken-hearted 
Now the maid for love is dead. 


Sorrowing high officials slowly 
With the bishops bore her bier, 
While the weeping townfolk, lowly 

Trailed with flowers at the rear. 


... For a glimpse of him returning 
She peered through the panes above. 
But he had a wife, and yearning, 
The maid killed herself for love. 


When I left, like molten metal 
Was her brow beneath my kiss, — 
White brow, like a flower petal. 
Earth holds none as dear as this. 


... For the peace that death would give her, 
She plunged from the bank above. 

Doctors blamed death on the river; 
I know that she died for love. 


In the dank vault, dark and frigid, 
Lies her bier on dais raised. 

There I kissed her hands, death-rigid. 
Her white shoes I kissed, half-dazed. 


Called at dusk, with sorrow laden 
From the tomb to the world above, 
I forever left the maiden, 
The maiden who had died for love. 


The ceremonies of the centenary began the 
next morning with the placing of a wreath at 
the monument of Martf. Then came the official 
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opening, in the luxurious capitol building, 
where the congresistas sat in the seats of the 
senators and listened to speeches in four lan- 
guages. 

The next day the work of the congress began 
in earnest, with the delegates divided into three 
groups. Some of us were concerned with Marti 
the literary man. A second group dealt with his 
political and revolutionary ideas. A third section 
considered all his other phases, including phil- 
osophical, social, and educational. And for two 
and a half days during the daylight hours we 
listened to papers and discussed them. At 
night other acéos filled out time. One evening 
we received tickets for a concert given by the 
Chilean pianist, Claudio Arrau. Another unfor- 
gettable evening, Berta Singerman recited 
poetry on a platform before the ancient cathe- 
dral in Havana’s oldest square. A third night 
the Uruguayan poet Carlos Sabat Ercasty, one 
of the congresistas, read a long poem he had 
composed in honor of Marti. 

At the conclusion of the presentation of 
papers, the delegates learned the hospitality of 
the city. A brewery gave them a breakfast; the 
PEN Club was host at another meal. A rum 
factory offered a cocktail party. A 30 mile trip 
through the rural section of Cuba ended in a 
barbecue of suckling pigs at a sugar planta- 
tion. 

If I cannot write a profound treatise on the 
thoughts of the average Cuban citizen, it is be- 
cause the rapid whirl of our work and entertain- 
ment kept us on the surface of life with little 
chance to dip below it. The location of the Hotel 
Comodoro, where the delegates were lodged, is 
in a new section of the city, four miles from Old 
Havana, and while autos were available for 
transportation, there was little chance to wan- 
der through the streets or talk to the people. On 
the other hand, in the little community of the 
hotel the common interest in Marti created 
many new and valuable friendships. 

Many of the places of tourist interest were 
visited when a pilgrimage to places connected 
with Marti’s life formed part of the celebration 
of Cuba’s Grito de Baire National Holiday. 
That included his birthplace and a pause at the 
dungeon where he had been imprisoned, in 4 
fort that serves as the national library until the 
completion of the Marti Memorial Library. The 
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caravan also visited that part of the city where 
the 16 year old convicted rebel broke rock to 
build a wall. 

One other time an auto load of us left the 
sessions to go photographing the university and 
other tourist spots. But for the most part, the 
work of the congress so occupied everyone as 
not to leave even time to sun and swim in the 
colorful pool at the hotel. 

The final day was filled with passing resolu- 
tions arranging for the publication of all the 
studies presented before the Congress, the pro- 
jection of volumes of Marti’s work in English 
and French translation, and plans for another 
Congreso Martiano in Uruguay in 1956. It was 
completed by a banquet of which even Lucullus 
would have been proud. And the next day I 
lew back to Miami University. 

It was a pleasant junket, but it was much 
more than a junket. The Cuban government 
achieved what it tried to do. The members of 
ihe Commission had wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the world to the many facets of its pa- 
triot-author, and it certainly did so. A glance at 
the titles of the papers in enough to prove that. 

Among the 32 studies presented by the liter- 


ary group, critics among the congresistas stud- 
ied the rhythm of Marti’s prose. Both the tech- 
nique and the content of his writings were care- 
fully scanned. Poets talked appreciatively of 
Marti’s three volumes of verse and tried to 
guess at the inspiration for some if it. Some 
papers studied his sources and others his influ- 


ences. 

During his lifetime, Marti wrote three plays, 
revised one of them, started another, and left 
some sketchy plots that he might have com- 
pleted if he had not felt that his dedication to 
the freedom of his country compelled him to 
give up what was certainly one of his major 
interests. | was asked to make a report on them 
as my contribution to the work of the Congress. 

In another section, in 19 studies, Mart{ was 
shown as a nationalist, as an observer of many 
nations, as a Pan American thinker, and as an 
internationalist. 

In the third group, seven papers considered 
his ideas on the education of himself and others, 
on teaching, and as an objective thinker. 

In some regards, the conference was different 
fom modern language conventions in the 


United States. Delegates wandered in and out 
of the meeting rooms, greeting and conversing 
aloud, as indication that friendships are of most 
immediate importance, while the papers could 
be read later in the memorial volumes. It was a 
bit disconcerting, however, the first few times 
the other delegates hissed, trying to silence 
them. The choice of the building was rather un- 
fortunate. Echoing walls and corridors, and 
door-less rooms made listening difficult, espe- 
cially when the Boy Scouts, convening on the 
next floor, raced out of their meetings, down to 
the coke vending machines. 

Delightfully different to us clock-watching 
Anglo-Saxons was the disregard of announced 
time for starting anything. It was a custom easy 
to adopt. We did think, however that there 
would be one exception: our invitation to meet 
the President of Cuba at noon one day. We 
stopped the morning session so as to be at the 
Palace at 11:45, since President Batista had an 
important meeting at 12:30. We waited and 
watched the clock. At twenty minutes to one, 
he finally appeared, apparently without a care 
in the world. As we were presented, he had a 
cordial word for each of us, then the attendants 
brought presidential cocktails and sandwiches. 
Batista stayed around chatting hospitably for 
three quarters of an hour, then left at 1:30 for 
his 12:30 appointment. If the president is not 
slave to a clock, why should we expect lesser 
citizens to be? 

By most of the people of Cuba we were given 
a friendly welcome and our little identifying 
ribbon was an Open Sesame everywhere. But 
some of the magazines and part of the Univer- 
sity students were very critical of the whole af- 
fair, on account of its government sponsorship. 
Our chauffeur removed the identifying sticker 
from his windshield before he approached the 
grounds of the university, for fear the students 
might stone his car. 

Typical of the criticism against the Congreso 
was the publication in one magazine of an open 
letter to Vasconcelos, one of the Mexican dele- 
gates. “How can you,” it asked, “as a friend of 
democracy and admirer of that enemy of ty- 
rants, Marti, take part ina gathering sponsored 
by a dictator?” A number of Cuba’s leading 
Marti specialists absented themselves from the 
sessions with the same explanation. 
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The answer of the venerable Mexican philos- 
opher appeared in the same magazine while the 
Congress was in session. He pointed out that 
the plans to honor Marti had been made long 
before Batista took over the government. Any- 
way, the avowed purpose of the gathering was 
to disseminate the democratic ideas of Martt, 
and where better than among people under a 
dictatorship? Vasconcelos was perhaps the one 
to whom Batista talked longest at our recep- 
tion. 

Contrary to warnings to us, the students 
showed no animosity toward the four of us who 
strolled through their university city, photo- 
graphing. Indeed they were eager to talk with 
us and have us photograph the buildings where 
they had their classes. When we looked into one 
classroom, the professor noticed us and our 
ribbons and came to the door to invite us in to 
listen to his lecture and say a few words our- 
selves. But since none of us was an authority 
on Roman Law, we lost the chance to add to our 
titles that of ex-professor at the University of 
Havana. 

For prospective visitors to Havana, I might 
add a parenthesis that the cost of living there is 
not cheap. Of course, you need not lodge at the 
Hotel Nacional of the Comodoro where rooms 
are $20 a day and meals another $10. There are 
cheaper hotels and good restaurants. Naturally, 
imported articles are expensive. With the gov- 
ernment drive to stop surreptitious importation 


of luxury items, radios and televisions are costly, 
Films are about twice the price of those at 
home. All that I could understand. But butter 
at $1.03 a pound and lard at 30¢ seemed high. 

And the greatest disappointment to me was 
that there was no bargaining. If I seemed un- 
willing to pay the asking price, the seller lost 
interest, and when I turned away, there was no 
effort to lure me back with a reduction in price. 
The stream of U.S. tourists, so much in a hurry 
they have no time to argue prices, had ended 
that friendly game of regateo which Latins en- 
joy so much. 

But this is not a report on touring; it was a 
discussion of the Marti centenary. And far out- 
weighing the flaws were the achievements of 
that week of meetings. It showed the high re- 
gard held all round the world for the dedicated 
and unselfish partiot, José Marti. As he was a 
citizen of the universe, a wanderer in far places, 
a friend of people, so people from many far places 
gathered in Havana that week last in February 
to do him honor. I only hope I am invited to 
take part in the second Congreso Martiano in 
Montevideo three years from now. 

WILLIS KNAPP JONES 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


[The Memoria del Congreso Martiniano with 871 pages was 
published by the Cuban Government in November, 1953. 
Ed.] 
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Language Studies and Present Needs 


HE Modern Language Association is to 
inquire into ‘“‘the role which foreign lan- 
guages and literatures should play in American 
life.” Aware of the critical state of languages in 
our schools and colleges, it plans “‘not another 
‘report,’ but a vigorous campaign to strengthen 
the position of foreign language study.’!? We 
would like to review here some aspects of past 
surveys which can serve as a guide or as a warn- 
ing today, and to arouse comment helpful to 
the Modern Language Association in its urgent 
task. The need for specialization has reduced 
the role of languages in the curriculum; our stu- 
dents have changed and we are no longer edu- 
cating a motivated elite; since 1870 our popula- 
tion has increased threefold, our secondary en- 
rolments by ninety and college enrolments 
thirty times.? Pupils are likely to define their 
goals from a narrow, “practical” point of view. 
They must be convinced of the usefulness of 
languages and rarely come to us with an interest 
in the humanities or in great books. More than 
ever we depend on inspiring teaching and well 
trained teachers applying effective methods. 
The report of the Committee of Twelve, of 
1898, was the first major attempt to define ob- 
jectives. It is of interest because it is not yet 
clear to everyone how outmoded its basic con- 
cerns have become and why they must be re- 
placed. The report argued correctly that modern 
languages are as valuable as Latin or Greek in 
forming the mind; when contrasting methods of 
approach it concluded wisely that different sys- 
tems would best serve varying groups. Not 
these conclusions but their underlying assump- 
tions need revision. A wide range of subjects 
develops the mind equally well as languages; 
the argument for including them in our cur- 
riculum should not be based on theories of 
learning but rather on individual enrichment 
and criteria of social usefulness. Similarly the 
detailed listing of the grammar, psychological, 
teading and natural methods produces a sterile 
atmosphere since teaching and learning tech- 
niques, not all-inclusive systems, deserve our 
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attention. The psychology of learning must 
be discussed since any variety of methods, well 
applied, is superior to routine, even to the rou- 
tine of an eclecticism which claims to combine 
all that is best. One other aspect of the report 
of 1898 is suggestive. There is protest against 
grammatical jargon, but the following model 
sentence is given for translation: ‘Why do we 
weep for mortals whose life and character we 
scarcely know?” This is not as preposterous as 
the examples of grammarians’ discourse in some 
modern textbooks and in the tests of the New 
York Board of Regents. Much remains to be 
accomplished! 

Let us pass to that avalanche of statistical 
evidence, the Modern Foreign Language study, 
begun in 1923. It included the famous report 
by A. Coleman, The Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages in the United States (1929), 
causing bitter argument because it accepted the 
norm of two years of language study and con- 
cluded that this time was best devoted to ex- 
tensive reading, a meager result for seventeen 
volumes of evidence. Coleman felt that a defi- 
nite conclusion was called for and relegated 
dissenting opinions to one footnote.* Eager for a 
clear and simple solution, he did not fight for 
what remains our principal aim, the practical 
means of fostering a satisfactory language pro- 
ficiency. The data published by the study are 
in part conclusive: It is shown that foreign 
language learning contributes less to abilities 
in English composition and vocabulary than an 
equal amount of time directly devoted to these 
subjects; Tharp found that a definite gain for all 
concerned resulted where students were sec- 
tioned according to past performance.‘ Such re- 


1 MLA, letter of the secretary, June 25, 1952. 

2? Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free 
Society. Harvard, 1945, pp. 7, 31, 51, 87-88. 

3P. 170. For comments cf. A. Coleman, Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, vol. 1, Chicago, 
1933, pp. 13-16. 

40. H. Werner, C. Woody and Tharp in E. W. Bagster- 
Collins, Studies in Modern Language Teaching, Macmillan, 
1930, pp. 97-184, 365-432. 
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sults should be disseminated more effectively. 
If sectioning by ability is to be encouraged, we 
must convince the advocates of educational 
equalitarianism that the poor student loses in 
hopeless competition with those of known 
superiority, while he could assimilate suc- 
cessive points in a slower course and obtain 
better results (on an absolute scale). A language 
study must not overlook its responsibility to a 
wider public. 

In 1924 appeared E. B. De Sauzé’s brief but 
important description of the Cleveland Plan. 
It calls for continuous teaching of languages 
starting in the first grade and contains a clear 
conception of oral work without sacrificing 
reading or grammar. It shows what can be ac- 
complished on the elementary level. There are 
however two objections: Basic concepts are not 
clear; at the outset De Sauzé states that his 
aim is to teach pupils how to think, which is 
either a reference to an outdated idea of mental 
discipline’ or an expression of hope that stu- 
dents will be alert in class. Furthermore De 
Sauzé limits his teaching to children of high 
IQ, whereas we know today that IQ scores are a 
poor index of special ability.* We have no valid 
prognosis test for language ability. Emotional 
blocks prevent some students from learning 
and, in such cases, the addition of languages 
may greatly reduce the pupil’s progress in 
other fields. We should no more force this 
group to continue in language courses than con- 
fine our teaching to a predetermined one. These 
are minor faults in the Cleveland Plan; it calls 
our attention to the great opportunities on the 
elementary level. Children are not hindered by 
habit formation which makes it difficult for 
adults to imitate unfamiliar sounds;’ they do 
not learn faster than adults* but they recall 
words well, concentrate intensely and have the 
time to continue their study to a satisfactory 
degree of proficiency; foreign languages fit well 
into the elementary curriculum since each day’s 
topic for discussion can be approached through 
one more medium. A conversational technique, 
with little writing prior to the fifth grade, con- 
stant variation of method to maintain interest, 
and daily periods of fifteen minutes have been 
successful. Traditionally foreign language in- 
struction has been limited in elementary 
schools to areas of national minorities and toa 
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few experiments. A renewed interest has al- 
ready resulted in many new adoptions.® 

The most important recent study in educa- 
tion was the Harvard Report of 1945, General 
Education in a Free Society. It is a curious mix- 
ture of progressive thinking (it advocates 
federal aid), of an idealism which clings to cul- 
tural unity in the face of specialization, and of 
outdated educational psychology. The authors 
uphold the ‘mental discipline” of mathe- 
matics, that ‘“‘road to an appreciation of ab- 
straction and logical structure,” but feel that 
social studies train the mind less well, as they 
lack “logical precision.”?° They deprecate 
utilitarian study, such as German and Spanish 
for research or trade, ‘‘merely a tool,’’ just as 
they consider the study of lower civilizations 
inferior to that of higher cultures. In view of 
this, it is not surprising to find languages 
eliminated from the ‘‘core” of common studies 
prior to high school. Even then “the prime 
function is not to give a practical command of 
the new language; on the contrary, it is to il- 
luminate English .... This need explains and 
largely justifies the traditional use of Latin 
and French...as regards to syntax... far 
clearer than English.’ Little do the authors 
know how ineffective languages are for this 


5 Mental discipline see n. 10. 

§ Older studies agree with De Sauzé: Werner, of. cil. 
and J. W. Todd in Modern Language Forum, XIII (2). 
April 1928, pp. 7-10. For the modern view see W. V. 
Kaulfers, Modern Languages in Modern Schools, McGraw- 
Hill, 1942, pp. 277-79. 

7S. M. Sapon, “An Application of Psychological 
Theory,” MLJ, XXXVI, 1952, pp. 111-14. 

* J. A. Mursell, Developmental Teaching, McGraw-Hill, 
1949, pp. 127-28. 

* Concerning various programs see Hispania, X XXIII, 
1950, p. 372; XXXV, 1952, pp. 101-02, 219-21; Educationo! 
Administration and Supervision, XXXVII, 1951, pp. 
312-15; also Th. Andersson, “The Yale Barnard Confer- 
ence,” FR, XXVI, 1952, pp. 121-28, with reference to 
report by A. Selvi, Elementary School, ibid., p. 122. 

10 Harvard Committee, op. cit., pp. 16-25, 36-41, 91, 177 
on federal aid, salaries, unity of study; pp. 124, 148, 10 
on mental discipline, social studies, mathematics, Cf. J. 5. 
Weisert, “Foreign Languages as a Mental Discipline,” 
German Quarterly, XII, 1939, pp. 61-70 and R. J. Clements, 
“Foreign Languages in Postwar Educational Planning,’ 
MLJ, XXX, 1946, pp. 3-9. 

1 Harvard Committee, op. cit. p. 124. Cf. pp. 121-2, 
137, sections III, IV on tools, civilizations, core. Abilities 
in English see n. 4. 
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purpose. They forget that the common core of 
Jearning can be expanded as long as motivation 
exists, as long as the individual does not think 
that he knows enough. The study of foreign 
languages, as that of the social sciences, is 
needed to instill in the student a conception of 
the complexity of the world and the need to 
learn more about it. The Harvard Report, in 
spite of manifest good will, endangers the study 
of subjects whose value it sought to promote. 
Objectives are defined in antiquated terms and 
set apart from the living interests of the 
average pupil. 

Wartime intensive language courses placed 
the issue of adequate skill squarely before the 
public. The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram was evaluated in a voluminous study 
which came to few conclusions and was not 
based on scientific testing.’ More helpful are 
two studies which examined the application 
of Army experience to school and college pro- 
grams: The 1944 survey by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and the Chicago Investiga- 
tion of the Teaching of a Second Language, 
published by Agard and Dunkel in 1948.8 

The MLA survey suggested intensive courses 
counting for double credit; the oral approach is 
recommended on the elementary school level; 
for older groups it is to be coupled with reading 
projects and grammar. Such a program has 
been established at Cornell where students 
achieve in one year the proficiency which 
formerly required two." If this system proves 
superior, we should propagate it. 

The Chicago Investigation was of more am- 
bitious nature. With Agard and Dunkel we 
have finally outgrown the era of research by 
questionnaire alone. They present a large body 
of statistical evidence. We should implement 
their plea for more adequate experiments. Un- 
fortunately their conclusions are largely in- 
valid. They claim that ‘“‘the texts developed for 
aural-oral work do not follow the frequency 
lists” and reject them as unscientific; on the 
following page it is shown statistically that 
these texts draw as high a percentage as pos- 
sible (up to 87%) from these lists which ad- 
mittedly lack essential words for conversation,” 
a fact which caused the Secondary Education 
Board to edit its own. Figures are again mis- 
interpreted when Dunkel states that aural-oral 


skills are not useful because initially learning 
and understanding do not correlate well. 
Worse than that, the authors clearly indicate 
why the three tests they administered could not 
yield acceptable results, but then proceed to 
base far-reaching conclusions on them. The first 
test, the well known cooperative test, ex- 
amined reading and grammar only. The oral 
test was not available in time, proved cumber- 
some in use, and contained the objectionable 
feature of English questions. The third, an 
aural test, was badly constructed; its familiari- 
zation passage was so difficult that the first 
sections were poorly answered; the vocabulary 
range of 3000 words tested a skill which stu- 
dents did not possess and no amount of “‘over- 
learning,” which increases active word use and 
retention, can make the unknown understand- 
able. From this evidence, consisting of com- 
parative results of students trained in the 
traditional and in the intensive manner, Agard 
and Dunkel conclude that the intensive method 
is an unjustified expenditure of time and money. 
They say this even though they agree that 
“over-learning”’ in intensive courses was more 
rewarding than the minimum time spent under 
normal conditions.!7 Student interest is not 
measured at all. 

Obviously intensive courses were poorly 
taught where they consisted of (a) conversation 
directed by inexperienced and undirected native 
speakers, (b) large course meetings offering ab- 
stract lectures on grammar, and (c) the 
sacrifice of cultural material for the sake of 
teaching the student how to find the pencil 
under the table. We do not attack the scientific 
method of Agard and Dunkel, nor do we ad- 
vocate the intensive method under all condi- 
tions. Student needs determine the choice of 


2 Pp. F. Angiolillo, Armed Forces Foreign Language 
Teaching, Vanni, 1947. Cf. p. 300 on a questionnaire: 
should culture be eliminated. 

8’ MLA, Committee on Trends in Education, A Survey 
of Language Classes in the ASTP, New York, 1944, pp. 26- 
34. F. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, An Investigation of 
Second Language Teaching and H. B. Dunkel, Second 
Language Learning, Ginn, 1948. 

4 PMLA, LXVII, 1952, No. 6, pp. 38-46. 

6 Agard and Dunkel, of. cit., pp. 33-34, 43. 

16 Dunkel, op. cit., p. 130. 

7 Agard and Dunkel, op. cit., pp. 97 (oral test), 53 
(aural test), 46-47 (overlearning). 
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approach, but over-all ‘‘methods” are an ob- 
stacle to progress. Learning must be broken 
down into more significant units or steps, each 
of which we must aim to present most eff- 
ciently. We must become more modest in our 
evaluation of test results, in fact, more ‘“‘sci- 
entific.” 

From these considerations we can derive 
some definite suggestions for the present in- 
quiry by the MLA: 

1. We must propagate simultaneously, but 
not confuse, the social need for language teach- 
ing and effective ways of presenting them. 
We must go beyond the battle of ‘“‘methods.” 

2. We must convince all concerned that ex- 
periments and reforms are both desirable and 
practical. The gulf which teachers see between 
themselves and administrators is most often 
imaginary. 

3. Language teachers must become familiar 
with the findings of psychology while specialists 
in the field of native language learning'® should 
become aware that their theories can be applied 
to foreign languages. Language teachers are 
ignorant of the extent of transfer value and of 
the importance of “foci” of attention;!® out- 
standing educators are unfamiliar with lan- 
guage learning, as can be seen when Mursell 
integrates all subjects but this into the pupil’s 
intellectual growth and, while adopting ‘“de- 
velopmental” teaching elsewhere, expects that 
the extensive reading suggested by Coleman 
will be satisfying and effective.2° Grammatical 
skill and desire to read literature will grow once 
the student’s interest has been aroused. We 
cannot expect him to appreciate in foreign 
language courses what he does not care for else- 
where. We must investigate ways of increasing 
student interest. 

4. We must advance good teaching. We 
should encourage education seminars to sponsor 
experimental foreign language programs in 
local schools; this would be invaluable for 
teacher training, would help us find out more 
about language learning and would stimulate 
language teaching everywhere. Summer schools 
should organize similar programs which would 
supplement education and language study. 

5. We should do all we can to foster a con- 
tinuous language curriculum beginning in the 
elementary school. We must eliminate the 
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student who never reaches a sufficient pro- 
ficiency, ‘“‘who cannot read nor speak nor com- 
prehend. For the profession to contract to de- 
liver linguistic skill to these students is a re- 
sponsibility not to be lightly undertaken.’ 

6. We need an agency to coordinate courses 
at all levels, to suggest objectives and tech- 
niques, to make available the results of in- 
vestigations; a clearing house of standards and 
methods publishing instructive pamphlets.” 
The Secondary Education Board advising pri- 
vate schools is a model.% The MLA could carry 
out such a program, or else a Modern Language 
Section of the NEA, operating as does the 
Pennsylvania State Modern Language As- 
sociation within the framework of its State 
Education Association.* 

7. The Thomas resolution of 1949 ‘‘to en- 
courage the study of foreign languages by 
American citizens’ and the timely speech of 
U. S. Commissioner Earl J. McGrath favoring 
widespread language teaching” must be imple- 
mented by a campaign against intellectual 
isolationism. We must train future leaders, 
we must develop an awareness of our relations 
with other nations and of our responsibilities. 
It is essential for our scientists to speak foreign 
languages if we are to carry out our policy of 
helping other countries help themselves. All 


18 Cf. the Yearbooks of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, vols. XLIII (2), 1944; XLVII (2), 
1948; XLVIII (2), 1949. 

19 Cf. J. W. Tilton, An Educational Psychology of Learn- 
ing, Macmillan, 1951, should be applied to language 
learning. 

20 Mursell, op. cit., pp. 185-87. 

21 Agard and Dunkel, op. cit., pp. 93, 295. 

2 E.g. reports on language laboratories should be com- 
piled. Cf. Catholic Educational Review, I1, 1951, pp. 45-46; 
MLJ, XXXVI, 1952, pp. 239-41, Hispania, XXXV, 1952, 
189-94 etc. 

Its 1940 report summarized in Education, XLII, 
1942, pp. 354-59. The board is now examining coordination 
of secondary and college courses. 

*% Modern Language Sections: Kaulfers, op. cit., pp. 
428-29; J. B. Tharp, “Foreign Language Integration,” 
MLJ, XXI, 1936, pp. 115-21. For PSMLA see its Bulletin. 

% Cited in B. L. Johnson, General Education in Action, 
American Council on Education, 1952, p. 187. 

%* MILJ, XXXVI, 1952, pp. 205-209. Concerning 
general trends cf. E. E. Ellert, “Modern Trends in the 
Teaching of German,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXI, 1950, pp. 363-68 and W. V. Kaulfers, “Retooling 
the Profession,” MLJ, XXXV, 1951, pp. 501-22. 
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of our citizens need to know foreign peoples as 
well as possible if they are to understand de- 
velopments which affect them daily. The para- 
dox of the decreasing importance of language 
teaching in a world where communication be- 
comes increasingly important must be and can 
be reversed. 

Our intentions are firm and action is forth- 
coming. Commissioner McGrath called a con- 
ference on the role of foreign languages in Amer- 
ican Schools, held in Washington January 15 and 
16, 1953. It was well attended by teachers as 
well as by school administrators and echoed the 
commissioner’s conclusion (with Toynbee) that 
“apathy can only be overcome by enthusiasm, 
ind enthusiasm can only be aroused by two 
things: first, an ideal which takes the imagina- 
tion by storm, and second, a definite intelligible 
plan for carrying that ideal into practice.” 
Such a plan will center around the information 
ofice already organized at the headquarters of 


the Modern Language Association under the 
leadership of its secretary, William R. Parker; 
it will center around progress reports on experi- 
ments now being undertaken, to be included in 
an ever-increasing number of professional jour- 
nals as a regular feature; and it will be greatly 
aided by action such as that of the National 
Conference on Higher Education (of the NEA) 
held at Chicago March 5 to 7, 1953; stating: 
‘“‘Whereas, a great need of our generation is for 
a wider and deeper understanding of other na- 
tions and other peoples, and whereas, a knowl- 
edge of the language of a people contributes 
greatly to the understanding of a foreign cul- 
ture, be it resolved: That this Conference rec- 
ommend that increasing provision be made for 
the study and effective teaching of foreign lan- 
guages and cultures at all levels of American 
education—elementary, secondary, higher.” 
Oscar A. HAAc 
Pennsylvania State College 


NOTICE 


Books to be announced or reviewed in the Modern Language Journal should be sent 
to the Managing Editor, Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
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Spanish and the Community 


T THE spring mid-semester, students in a 
Conversational Spanish course decided to 
plan and to present a make-believe television 
variety program within their classroom set- 
ting.* They divided themselves into small 
groups, each of which determined the type of 
act it would contribute to the function. Since 
several of the students were interested in music, 
they formed a quartet and prepared popular 
songs like Cielito Lindo and La Paloma. A 
couple rehearsed a charming short comedy en- 
titled A Ja luz de la luna while four other stu- 
dents concentrated on the translation of the ma- 
jor plot features of Hansel and Gretel in order to 
give Spanish voice to their puppets which they 
had made in a creative arts course. Only one 
student worked alone in the preparation of news 
commentaries, and he did so because he was a 
World War II veteran who toiled long, arduous 
hours off campus and was consequently unable 
to devote additional time to after-class rehears- 
als which his companions considered _ indis- 
pensable. 

After two weeks had passed, the students 
elected a director who was to organize the var- 
ious activities into an integrated form and who, 
too, was to be responsible for writing the com- 
mercials and announcing the acts of the televi- 
sion hour. He chose Hadacol as the sponsor so 
that a typical advertisement read like this: 
Sefiores y Sefioras: ¢Se sienten Uds. un poco malos, sin 
energia? Pues, yo sé lo que Uds. necesitan—dos o tres 


botellas de Hadacola. Esta maravillosa medicina con el 
sabor del pulque mas fino curara cualquier enfermedad. 


He asked the musicians of the class to com- 
pose some Hadacol verses in Spanish to the 
tune of La Cucaracha, and the following re- 


sulted: 
Hadacola, Hadacola 
Ya debe tomar mas 
Magnifica, maravillosa 
Oo la la, quiero mas. 


Se llama Pedro, esta enfermo 
Es un hombre sin igual 
Ve Hadacola, Hadacola 
Hoy su vida es normal. 


After the students’ enthusiastic presentation 
of their program within the confines of the class- 
room, they expressed a desire to perform before 
some group in the city. Inasmuch as the mu- 
nicipal Latin American Club welcomed univer- 
sity students to its activities, plans were made 
to give the television show one evening before 
this organization. For several weeks more re- 
hearsals continued within and outside of the 
classroom. Finally the important night arrived. 
The performance was given and received lavish 
applause. There were extravagant efforts on the 
parts of the male listeners, especially, to ad- 
vance the cause of good will by seeking the 
addresses and telephone numbers of the pu'- 
chritudinous participants. 

Academically speaking too, the program was 
successful, but the results were not manifested 
until the next class session when no one had to 
be encouraged to talk in Spanish. The conversa- 
tion flowed spontaneously in the foreign tongue 
as the “television stars” expressed opinions or 
queries concerning their first visit to the Latin 
American Club and, for a few, their first direct 
contact with Latin Americans. 

What were some of their attitudes and 
queries? First, they expressed pleasure in being 
able to converse in Spanish with the Latin 
Americans. 

Secondly, there had taken root the conviction 
that more frequent practice with the spoken 
word was a necessity if their enjoyment was to 
be enhanced. As a suggestion for a more ex- 
panded program of conversation, some begged 
impulsively to hear more of the spoken !an- 
guage in lecture courses as well as in special 
conversational groups; only those who wert 
struggling at the time with Don Quixole te- 
tracted and exclaimed, “‘Wait until next year tv 
talk in Spanish in the literature course!” 

Thirdly, the group revealed an alertness t0 
the various accents and pronunciations they 


* Paper read at the Fifth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference of April 24-26, 1952, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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had heard from Cuba, Mexico, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Puerto Rico, and La Argentina. Their ob- 
servations led to an interesting discussion of 
diverse speech patterns not only among Latin- 
Americans, but also among United States 
citizens. As a result of this experience, there 
developed a fresh outlook towards their own 
maternal tongue. 

Fourthly, el tutear achieved a new sense of 
importance. The girls, particularly, wanted to 
know how they should have replied to the Latin 
American men who addressed them in the 
familiar form. 

Fifthly, the students were eager for more en- 
during contacts with their new friends. They 
invited them to class sessions so that the Latin 
Americans might conduct in Spanish discussions 
on customs and daily living patterns of their 
respective countries. 

Not only were these Latin Americans invited 
to the classroom, but also to the campus Span- 
ish Club where they contributed immeasurably 
to programs by singing melodies of current pop- 
ularity in their own countries or by leading the 
singing of songs familiar to the entire group or 
teaching their North American friends the steps 
of the tango, rumba, and samba. At other times, 
Latin Americans spoke to the club concerning 
certain aspects of their countries such as types 
of sports or political issues, educational sys- 
tems, etc. One evening, the students paid keen 
attention to the point of view of a Mexican 
military official who explained so enthusiastical- 
ly the artistic intricacies and subtleties of bull- 
fighting that he enabled them to catch a small 
portion of the same excitement which he ex- 
perienced upon witnessing this sport. 

Following his discourse, the students had an 
opportunity to see something of the dexterity 
of the foreros when an Eastern Airlines repre- 
sentative showed a colored film on Mexico in 
which were included bullfight scenes taken from 
the capital’s immense arena. 

After this stimulating program, the club mem- 
bers planned a visit with the Latin Americans 
to a popular Mexican restaurant of the city 
where they might whet their appetites for the 
Savory Mexican dishes. 

In many instances, interest in the Latin 
Americans did not wane after classroom hours 
hor social reunions. There was an exchange of 


home visits so that each understood the other’s 
daily living customs to a fuller extent. Even 
after the Latin Americans had returned to their 
own countries, correspondence threaded the dis- 
tances. The extent of this spirit of comradeship 
came more forcibly to the attention of the 
teacher, in July and August of 1951, when she 
had an opportunity to visit in the homes of 
these southern neighbors. In Buenos Aires she 
was entertained by several Argentine girls who 
had lived six months in the same United States 
city where she was located and had visited her 
classes, had conversed with the students, and 
had established fast friendships. The first 
queries of these Argentines concerned their 
North American student friends. 

It is evident, therefore, that the classroom is 
the rallying point for increasing student inter- 
est in language study, enlarging ways of par- 
ticipation in the use of the foreign language and 
offering new opportunities for the direct contact 
of North Americans with Latin Americans. The 
classroom serves principally as a kind of labo- 
ratory where one may enter, leave and return 
freely to assemble information and facts that 
enable him to discern, evaluate, and compre- 
hend his experiences when he uses another lan- 
guage and mingles in another psychological en- 
vironment, whether it be in the community of 
the university, or the larger community of 
town and city, or in the world community of 
nations. In this sense, classroom and communi- 
ties are amalgamated so they they are inter- 
dependent. 

But one may say, “‘Of course, such class pro- 
cedures are more easily realized among ad- 
vanced students who have a special interest and 
zeal in the foreign language so that the teacher 
needs only to kindle the fire that brings forth 
the potentialities.” But what about first and 
second year students who enter language class- 
rooms with attitudes ranging from fear through 
apathy, disinterest, prejudice and even antag- 
onism? Fortunately, it is true that everyone is 
not equally absorbed in the same kinds of sub- 
jects, but if a teacher is able to stimulate a 
healthy attitude towards his specialty, he 
has achieved a great deal in the intellectual 
growth of his students. Perhaps the following 
incident will clarify the above statement. On a 
warm spring afternoon an intrepid sophomore 
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interrupted the rhythm of a first year Spanish 
class by abruptly posing the question, ‘‘What 
value does foreign language study have?” A 
muteness followed the fall of the academic 
atomic bomb while the sophomore’s compan- 
ions awaited the teacher’s reactions to what 
they assumed to be a career shattering inter- 
rogation. 

It seemed as though a propitious opportunity 
had presented itself to discuss this query, 
which, undoubtedly, many others had asked 
themselves but had been reluctant to express 
aloud, particularly in the very linguistic center 
where the problem should have been faced 
squarely. The attitude reflected in this question 
was an inevitable ene for any North American 
youth who had had little or no occasion to be- 
come well-acquainted with people of different 
language backgrounds either at home or 
abroad, and therefore assumed that all people 
should be adequately prepared to use English as 
a medium of expression. The question, too, was 
the natural reaction of any one whose linguistic 
contacts had been confined to his textual and 
classroom struggles. For such a student, there 
was no link between his studies of a foreign 
tongue and the more immediate problems ex- 
pounded in other fields. Foreign language study 
was extraneous and unnecessary. 

It happened that the young man who had the 
courage to ask this question was an intelligent 
student of history with intentions of being a 
commissioned naval officer. Who more than he 
needed to understand the function of foreign 
languages in our modern world community? 

Discussion endured the rest of the hour and 
into the next class session. During this time, the 
students reflected upon the ever-increasing 
proximity of the North American continent to 
its own vast terrains and to the world at large, 
a fact primarily resulting from improved and 
more rapid transportation and communication 
systems. Wars, they admitted, augmented the 
soldiers’ awareness of the defensive worth of a 
few so-called basic vocabulary words. Peace ef- 
forts by the United Nations members could be 
realized more fully by regarding languages as 
indispensable allies in oral speeches and written 
documents where clarity of thought and word 
were needed to convey the same idea to people 
of diverse linguistic and psychological environs; 
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many times, it was pointed out, these leaders 
labored far into the night in their search for 
word exactitude to make their conciliatory 
measures more successful. 

As a result of these remarks, class curiosity 
was aroused to a sufficient interest in methods 
of interpretation and translation at Lake Suc- 
cess so that the students assigned to the 
thought-provoking sophomore the task of writ- 
ing a letter to the Chief Interpreter in order to 
secure more detailed information on the sub- 
ject. The student wrote the letter immediately 
but three weeks passed before there was any re- 
sponse, and he became concerned lest his letter 
had not received the attention of the United 
Nations Interpreter. But one night of the last 
week of the spring semester, the teacher’s home 
telephone rang, and on the other end of the line 
was a jubilant voice informing her that the 
long-awaited letter had arrived. 

The letter was replete with facts. First, it 
cited the five official languages of the United 
Nations, namely English, French, Russian, 
Spanish and Chinese. Then the Chief Inter- 
preter explained the distinction made between 
“Interpretation,” that is, the verbal translation 
of a speech into another language, and “‘trans- 
lation,’”’ which refers to the work of translating 
a document written in one language into an- 
other written document, in another language. 
Hence the terms “Simultaneous Interpreta- 
tion” rather than “Simultaneous Translation.” 

The Chief Interpreter elaborated by stating 
that the simultaneous interpreter interprets im- 
mediately, with a lag of only a very few words, 
and without waiting for the end of the sentence. 
On the other hand, in the “consecutive inter- 
pretation” method, the interpreter takes notes 
during the speech and then after it is ended, he 
repeats it practically word for word in another 
language, using the notes taken. 

The naval student and history major, was 
particularly impressed with his new knowledge 
and even planned to accept the kind persona! 
invitation extended by the Chief Interpreter of 
United Nations, to visit him at Lake Success. 

One observes, then, from this illustration that 
mental horizons may be expanded more readily 
whenever there is a circumstance or an ind: 
vidual to direct the processes needed to bring 
the new look into fulfillment. In the classroom tt 
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behooves the teacher to offer motivation of a 
nature that does not oppress but rather gives 
impetus to a linguistic adventure. He cannot 
expect to take full possession of the student’s 
enthusiasms, for new outlooks leading to great- 
er mental expansiveness cannot be thrust up- 
on thinking individuals; they can only be sown 
and nurtured patiently. The teacher who first 
establishes a relationship of goodwill between 
himself and students by becoming acquainted 
with the likes and dislikes, the enthusiasms and 
prejudices of each has reached the source of 
classroom understanding and wisdom. In this 
manner the teacher becomes the friend who 
leads the student to the threshold of language 
study by relating it to the individual’s engrossing 
interests and activities. Of course, with all this 
solicitude of thought and procedure on the part 
of the teacher, there is no guarantee that all per- 
sons will be attracted to the same new interests 
inasmuch as interests, like abilities, vary greatly 
from one to another and change even within a 
given individual. But at this very point rests 
the hope, since the very consciousness of life 
within an individual compels him to seek con- 


stantly new outlets in one form or another in or- 
der to manifest his recognition of that life. Lan- 
guage study may be regarded as one way of 
realizing that inner awareness of ceaseless activ- 
ity, a way, however, which needs to be associ- 
ated with other forms of expression. As the 
student grows to see language study as related 
to his own interests or as linked to a more pro- 
found understanding of the psychology and phi- 
losophy of another people, he attains an en- 
larged intellectual vision that releases him from 
the belief that such a study is superfluous. It 
carries him beyond the classroom to his exterior 
environment and then back to his own inner 
community of interests. Only then does he wel- 
come language study as a new approach to the 
completion of his whole understanding of his 
universe and his relationship to that universe. 
When this step takes place, language study be- 
comes an aid in the integration of the individual 
to his world of campus, city or nations and to 
the more vital world of self. 
Fortuna L. GorRDON 
University of Louisville 
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VERY language family looks at the world 

in a different manner, and one difference 
between Semitic and the speech habits of west- 
ern Europe is that the former has not the 
well-developed tense system of Indo-European, 
but relies rather on “aspects” of the verb. This 
has led to constant confusion in teaching Arabic 
and Hebrew, so that even a Semitic grammarian 
can make as sad a statement as A. B. David- 
son’s comment: “The verb has no Tenses strict- 
ly speaking. It has two forms, which express 
not time, but the quality of an action as com- 
plete or incomplete.” Gaudefroy-Demombynes 
and Blachére are more forthright in their 
Grammaire de l’arabe classique when they clear- 
ly call this terminology faulty and therefore 
advise: 


Il s’agit en effet, non point de temps, mais d’aspects du 
verbe, que ]’on appellera “accompli” et “inaccompli.” On 
s’excuse d’introduire, dans une grammaire ¢élémentaire, des 
expressions qui ne sont point encore d’un usage courant. 
Mais on estime qu'il est temps de rompre avec les habitudes 
de language qui faussent la réalité des faits.? 


Let us use this distinction between the com- 
plete and incomplete aspects of Semitic as the 
starting point for a survey of the Spanish sys- 
tem of tenses. In this I am taking a somewhat 
different tack from Professor Keniston in his 
article called “‘Verbal Aspect in Spanish,’ for 
he is not talking of quite the same phenome- 
non, since his aspects are bound to auxiliaries 
like soler, acabar de, venir a, etc., and are more 
like the “‘sisters of ser” we shall mention shortly. 
A better starting point is given by Professor 
Américo Castro when he tells us on p. 569 of 
Espana en su historia* that the Semite lives in 
the “‘serd,” and three pages further on, he 
quotes his son-in-law Zubiri as saying that 
Spanish has no verb meaning “to become.” 

I think what Professor Castro is trying to 
bring out is precisely this fact that Semitic 
languages have no true tenses, but only two 
aspects, the perfective and imperfective or 
complete and incomplete, which do for all 
times and merely show whether the speaker 
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looks upon an action as a unit or still in proc- 
ess. Part of this sensitivity has passed over 
into Spanish, although it has not been able 
to abolish a sense of time in the Spanish mind 
(and indeed, modern Arabic has begun to use 
its aspects as tenses to some extent, under the 
influence of European languages). 

We might approach this problem by stating 
that in English we have two clear-cut tenses 
viewed in a spatial manner: what we have done 
in the past, and what we hope to do in the fu- 
ture. The present is not a tense in the same 
sense, for it is an ever-advancing curtain divid- 
ing past from future, which may be as thin as a 
moment when we watch a flash of lightning, 
or as thick as a year when we think of the 
passing of the seasons. Spanish on the other 
hand pedals along on a bicycle: the back wheel 
is the solid past of experience which imparts 
the forward drive, while the front wheel tries 
to steer ahead into the unknown. I am using 
this concept of a wheel deliberately, because 
both the past tense and the present-future 
grouping of tenses need a clear-cut center and a 
vaguer outline, something like the more tradi- 
tional figure grammars give of a point for fin- 
ished action and a line for continuous action. 

This feeling for aspect is brought out in the 
“back wheel” in the distinction between the 
imperfect and preterite ‘‘tenses’” in Spanish. 
The incomplete past or “imperfect” gives us 
our sound effects or background, while the 
complete past or “‘preterite’’ stresses the per- 
fection of the act: the latter is thus the hub 
of time in the back wheel, or complete aspect 
of the past tense; while the imperfect is the 


1 An Introductory Hebrew Grammar, XXIV edn., rev. 
J. E. McFadyen (New York, Scribners, 1936), p. 72. 

2 (Paris, C. P. Maisonneuve, 1937), pp. 17-18. Italics 
are mine. 

3 Hispania 1936, XIX, 163-176. This is also discussed 
in his Spanish Syntax List (New York, Holt, 1937), and 
passim in Kany’s American Spanish Syntax, I1 edn. 
(Univ. of Chicago, 1951), especially pp. 197 ff. under the 
heading of ‘“‘Auxiliary Verbs of Aspect.” 

4 (Buenos Aires, Losada, 1948). 
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indefinite extension of this action, or incomplete 
aspect of the past tense. As Professor Keniston 
implies,’ the preterite is the “unitary” aspect, 
and both it and the imperfect are the same 
tense—the past, only the aspect being different. 
Perhaps the French are correct when they call 
their corresponding conjugation the “past 
definite.” 

Traditional grammar forces us to teach with 
such antiquated terms as “preterite’’ and 
“imperfect” applied to the two indicative forms 
of the Spanish past tense. They are admittedly 
derived from Latin conjugations, but they do 
not represent the attitude of a modern Romance 
tongue like French, where the past definite is 
no longer used in spoken speech; to retain it, 
Spanish reinforced it with an attitude borrowed 
from a Semitic frame of reference. (In Spanish 
the completeness of the preterite is further en- 
hanced by using the adverb ya, just as it is in 
Arabic by gad—or in German by schon.) More- 
over, Germanic is quite different, as we see in 
how the simple English past “‘I saw” has to be 
rendered from the point of view of aspect by 
various periphrastic devices like ‘‘I was seeing; 
I did see; I have seen; I used to see,”’ etc. 

There is still some difficulty because a few 
actions are not complete because they are 
finished, but rather because they have begun: 
qualities like “knowing,” “owing,” “being able 
to,” “loving (jsolamente una vez!)’’ etc. may be 
more important for the time when they began 
than when they may end, and thus their com- 
pleteness stems from the start of the action 
and not its conclusion, which may indeed still 
not be achieved and often ends only in Nir- 
vana.® 

This double aspect has passed over into the 
front wheel of our bicycle under the twin con- 
cepts of the “positive” present as the complete 
aspect, as opposed to the future of “‘probability” 
which Spanish uses for her incomplete aspect 
in the present-future tense.? The ignoring of 
any real time distinction between these two 
“tenses” is seen in the sentences Vengo mafana 
and Seré Juan a ia puerta; any discrimination 
between these forms on the basis of time is be- 
coming academic and artificial. Moreover, the 
Virtual disappearance of the future subjunctive 
except in lawyer’s language, and of the future 
‘om the si part of the condition, show that this 
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classification of ‘“‘present-future”’ is in line with 
the tendencies of present-day Spanish.’ 

Precisely because of this stress on aspect, and 
because the Spaniard senses the difference 
between dynamic existence or essence as con- 
trasted with static condition or location, which 
is exemplified in the verbs ser and estar, there 
is not so great a need for a verb meaning “‘to 
become’”’ in his language. Again we meet some- 
thing that is difficult for the outsider to grasp: 
the presence of more than one verb meaning 
“to be.”’ Even a theme for drama can come out 
of this situation, as we witness in Calderén’s 
heroes who cannot reconcile the es/ar zone of 
honour and society with the ser zone of their 
own personalities.?® 

For general purposes, this group is limited to 
the pair of verbs just mentioned. If we enlarge 
this list by adding quedar(se), encontrarse and 
hallarse, as well as progressive auxiliaries like 
ir, andar and venir, and the limping ‘‘becomes”’ 
such as ponerse, hacerse and llegar a ser, we soon 
have a whole series of these verbs. They might 
well be called the ‘‘sisters of ser,” precisely like 
the “‘sisters of kdna”’ in Arabic,!° for although 
English and French have “‘sisters of be,” the 


5 Syntax List, p. 185, Sect. 32.4: “The preterite is the 
definite past; it reports past actions and states as unified 
wholes, seen from the point of view of the present.” 

6 Cf. ibid.: “In addition to this central function, the 
preterite is also used with verbs expressing state to stress 
the beginning or end of the state; in stressing the beginning 
of the state, it serves as an effective, that is to say it re- 
ports the achievement of the state; in stressing the end of 
the state, it is a terminative, that is to say, it indicates 
that the state has ceased to exist.” 

7 Kany when discussing the future on pp. 15 ff. and 152 
ff. of the work mentioned, says that this is not used for the 
expression of probability as much as haber de. On p. 16, 
the use of aspect in the future is discussed, but from a dif- 
ferent angle to this study. 

8 Similarly perhaps the imperfect is being used more and 
more in the conditional sentence because it renders this 
feeling of incompleteness so well. However, this may also 
be a French influence. 

® Cf. Max Oppenheimer Jr.’s “The Baroque Impasse in 
the Calderonian Drama” in PMLA, Dec. 1950, LXV, pp. 
1146-1165, and especially pp. 1154-1156. 

10 See G. W. Thatcher: Arabic Grammar of the Written 
Language, III edn. (Heidelberg, J. Gross, 1927), Chap. 
XXX for the Arabic verbs. Keniston gives a series of the 
Spanish verbs on p. 212 of his Syntax List; cf. also W. J. 
Entwistle: The Spanish Language (London, Faber & 
Faber, 1936), p. 70 for the Spanish wealth of auxiliaries 
and copulatives. 
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Spanish sorority gives us a much greater 
subtlety of expression than we find in the usual 
speech of western Europe. This subtlety has 
eliminated the need for a Spanish verb ‘‘to be- 
come” except possibly the borrowing of devenir 

from the French for translating modern German 

philosophy! 

Fifteen years ago, the German scholar Alf 
Lombard!! drew attention to an additional pair 
of this series, amanecer and anochecer. These 
loan translations render similar Arabic verbs 
which mean to perform or experience some ac- 
tion at a certain time of day or night: asbahka 
and ghaddé for the morning, and amsd, raha 
and dbdta for the evening or night; they are 
similarly personalized, the only echo of which 
I can find in English being Kipling’s ‘‘to die 
dawning.” In the XII century, it still was not 
completely personalized, as we observe in the 
line “‘Amanecié a mito Cid en lierras de Mon 
Real”’; however this usage can be established 
as a direct borrowing by comparing the Old 
Spanish and Arabic versions of Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah.” 

It must in all fairness be pointed out however 
that the verb sdra meaning “‘become’”’ does exist 
in Arabic. Furthermore, Semitic often dispenses 
altogether with the copulative in nominal sen- 
tences; such forms can be found in the Bible 
by looking for italicized parts of the verb “to 
be’’: “The Lord is my shepherd”’; “Blessed are 
the meek.” This lack of ser occurs in occasional 
Spanish phrases, notably religious in tone, like 
primero Dios and bendito Dios, paralleling the 
Arabic term al-hamdu li-Llah “Praise [be] to 
God.” 

We must also confess that the above remarks 
do not teach us how to use ser and estar, but 
merely offer an easier way of classifying them; 
besides we must be cautious since Basque like- 
wise possesses two verbs meaning ‘‘to be” and 
another pair for “to have.” Nevertheless this 
does lead us to the study of some auxiliary 
forms which resemble Arabic expressions. Some 
of these modals follow. 

Arabic (and Hebrew, although the verb in 
the latter language is slightly different) has a 
form ‘dda to express repeated action which 
means both “to return to” and “to do... 
again,” precisely like the Spanish Volvi a casa 
and Volvi a hacerlo. Italian tornar a is a similar 
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though not as common verb which also ap- 
peared in Spanish until the time of Cervantes, 
and has since dropped out of use. The expres- 
sion “‘to keep on doing... ” has a double form 
in both languages: the Arabic expression Mi 
dama yaqumu ‘(As long as) he continued stand- 
ing” is practically the same as Siguié parado; 
while /am yazal or md zdla (the negative of the 
two aspects) meaning ‘‘not to stop...” 
parallels no dejar de in Spanish, as we see by 
comparing Md zdla yaqdamu and No dejé de 
comer. 

Turns like rubbamd, la‘alla and ‘asa an follow 
the same rules as se puede que, talvez and quizds 
meaning “‘perhaps, maybe,” and thus govern 
the subjunctive; both Rubbamd aswadda and 
Talvez obscurezca are parsed identically. Por 
poco is matched by kdda meaning ‘‘almost,” 
and perhaps the use of the present with this in 
Spanish hints at the use of the incomplete as- 
pect in Arabic. 

Tardar en has a similar expression in fila 
meaning “to lengthen, draw out” as well as 
“to delay take one’s time at.”’ Ld budda an 
and /é mufarr meaning “there is no escape 
from...” are oblique imperatives somewhat 
like no poder menos de. La shakk an introduces 
an affirmative statement in the same manner 
as no hay duda que and as is only logical, govern 
the indicative rather than the subjunctive. 

The recurring affinity of Spanish and Semitic 
usage makes us wonder why this type of analy- 
sis has not been employed before in explaining 
how Castilian diverged from Latin. Even if 
these phenomena are not direct borrowings, 
Romance linguistics lack the terminology for 
describing them, and thus these observations 
offer us a means of clearing up a few hitherto 
unexplained developments in Spanish gram- 
mar and syntax. 

T. B. IRviINnG 


University of Minnesota 


“Tie Bedeutungsentwicklung zweier iberoroma- 
nischer Verba” in ZRPh, 1936, LVI, 637-643. Castro also 
discusses these verbs on pp. 218-219, op. cit. 

12 To quote only one passage where both Spanish verbs 
occur, we find in Cheikho’s edition yaghada@ bihd alayhu 
wa-yartihu (p. 66, cf. La version arabe de Kalilah wa-Dimnah, 
Beyrouth, Impr. Catholique, IT edn., 1925), which appears 
in the Alfonsine text as que amaneece e anochesce cont 
(Allen, III, 659-660). 
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The Missourt Plan for Oral Improvement 
Language Course 


in the Traditional 


N A description of the use of audio aids for 

oral-aural teaching, it seems hardly neces- 
sary anymore to compose a preface relative to 
the various oral approaches, the ASTP, and the 
pros and cons of those methods of teaching. 
The work that I am about to describe cannot 
be called a ‘‘system”’; perhaps it can be called a 
“method.” Certainly it should be stated in the 
beginning that the method which we have used 
implies no change in objectives from the tradi- 
tional method of language teaching. It involves 
not a shift of emphasis from one objective to 
another, but added emphasis to the oral element 
of language teaching. 

The one certainty that we have sensed in all 
the sound and fury concerning oral work and 
audio aids is that teaching under any method 
might well be improved. In our own case, we 
felt no dissatisfaction with our objectives. We 
believed, and still believe, that it is our duty to 
give the student basic information with regard 
to reading, writing, speaking, and compre- 
hending. We have never believed, nor do we 
now believe, that we give the student mastery 
of the language in the pitifully little time al- 
lowed us. We do believe that we can show the 
student what language is, explain to him its 
importance and use, and prepare him to carry 
on in language if he chooses to do so. We felt 
that our results were reasonably satisfactory; 
but the use of audio aids did offer the possi- 
bility of solving some of the common difficulties 
in teaching the oral use of the language. We 
lave sought improvement, not perfection. We 
have neglected certain things that we might 
have done, simply because we chose to use our 
time to what we considered the best advantage. 
For instance, we pay more attention to com- 
prehension than to speaking, more attention to 
phrases than to perfect pronunciation of single 
words. We know that such procedure leaves us 
open to criticism; but it should be stated that 
the teachers concerned with the work are satis- 
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fied that speaking and pronunciation are better 
in spite of the fact that our major emphasis has 
been elsewhere. We have been able to effect the 
improvement with no great change in organiza- 
tional procedure and with no great expense on 
equipment or new personnel. 

The great majority of our students satisfy 
the degree requirement by passing two courses 
in a modern language. Each course is one 
semester in length, each course requires five 
class meetings a week and allows five semester 
hours credit. Under the new method the student 
is required to attend two laboratory sessions 
per week of one hour each, in addition to the 
regular five class sessions. He is assigned a 
laboratory hour when he enrolls in the course. 
The material used in the laboratory sessions is 
used also in the fifth (Friday) regular session 
of the class each week. The student is not re- 
quired to make any preparation for the labora- 
tory sessions or for the Friday session. The first 
four regular sessions of the class are taught in 
the traditional manner. The extent to which 
the language is used orally in the first four 
sessions depends largely upon the instructor. 
Attention to reading and to writing has been so 
standardized among the various sections that 
there is scarcely any variation. One of our chief 
concerns in instituting the new method was the 
possibility that increased attention to oral 
work, especially through the use of the Friday 
session for that purpose, might lessen our ac- 
complishment toward the other objectives. 
Experience has proved otherwise. 

All our mechanical work is done with tape 
and tape recorder-reproducers. A small room is 
used for recording. In this room there is an 
Ekotape recorder-reproducer and an Ekotape 
Plamate recorder-reproducer. The former is a 
large machine with excellent fidelity which is 
used to make master recordings of our material. 
The second machine is smaller, much less ex- 
pensive, but quite satisfactory. It is used in pre- 
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paring the tape for laboratory use, as will be 
seen below. A small classroom has been con- 
verted into the listening room or laboratory, 
if you will. This room is equipped with a 
U-shaped table which is wired for twenty head- 
phone sets. The students sit around the table, 
all facing a small attendant’s table which holds 
an Ekotape Plamate recorder-reproducer—an 
an exact duplicate of the one in the recording 
room. Recordings are made at the faster speed, 
. seven and one-half inches per second, for 
greater fidelity. Tape reels of fifteen minutes 
are used for master recordings, reels of thirty 
minutes for recordings used in the listening 
room. We own enough tape to provide a master 
copy and a working (laboratory) copy of each 
unit of material. This equipment and installa- 
tion, including furniture for the listening room, 
cost approximately fifteen hundred dollars. A 
less convenient but otherwise satisfactory situa- 
tion could be arranged by making any one of 
several sacrifices: (1) the rather expensive Eko- 
tape machine could be replaced by an Ekotape 
Plamate, (2) two instead of three machines 
might be used if one were able to carry a 
machine from the recording to the listening 
room or if one room could be used for both re- 
cording and listening, (3) a smaller supply of 
tape would suffice if necessary. A more radical 
sacrifice would be to use the reproducer’s am- 
plifier in the laboratory and dispense with head- 
phones and even the special table. The head- 
phones demand attention and place the student 
close to the source of sound, but are not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

By far the greatest problem for us has been 
the preparation of the laboratory material. We 
felt that the laboratory work could mean but 
little unless we successfully coordinated the 
material with the class material. Insistence on 
this proposition meant preparation of our own 
material. A dialogue is written for each week. 
The dialogue includes vocabulary and points of 
grammar presented in the class for a particular 
week. Of course, perfection is impossible; we 
cannot make the dialogues correspond per- 
fectly to the grammar and vocabulary taught, 
but they can be made satisfactory. One of our 
early mistakes was to make the dialogues too 
long. We find they are most satisfactory when 
the beginning dialogues are no longer than 
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three-quarters of a type-written page, double 
spaced. They can be made longer as the student 
progresses. After the dialogues are written, they 
are translated, and mimeographed copies are 
made with parallel columns of English and 
second language. The dialogue material is di- 
vided into word groups of a length suitable for 
repetition. The word groups are separated on 
the mimeographed sheet by an infrequently 
used symbol such as the diagonal. 

The dialogues are written for two, three, or 
even four people. Recordings are made by na- 
tive speakers of the language. The speakers 
record each dialogue three times, in three 
different ways, on the master tape. The first 
recording is a normal reading, presenting the 
dialogue as if it were completely normal speech. 
The second is a reading with pauses: the readers 
use normal speed, but pause very briefly after 
each marked group of words (the pause is just 
long enough to enable the operator to stop and 
re-start the machine without losing syllables). 
The third is a repeated reading during which the 
speakers utter a group of words twice, then 
pause as in the second recording, and proceed 
to utter the next group twice. Speed is norma! 
as in the first two recordings. This procedure 
may appear to be something of a nuisance, but 
it provides great flexibility for later use of the 
master tape. As a matter of fact, it requires very 
little more of the speakers than would be re- 
quired by a single recording. 

The laboratory attendant makes a tape for 
laboratory use by recording from one machine 
onto another. The master tape can be stopped 
or started at will and the three recordings from 
the master tape can be recorded on the labora- 
tory tape in any order desired. Pauses for repe- 
tition by students can be made by stopping the 
master tape while allowing the laboratory tape 
to continue. The material can be put onto the 
laboratory tape in four ways: (1) Normal 
speech, (2) Divided into groups of words eac! 
followed by a pause for repetition by student, 
(3) Double utterance of each word group fo 
lowed by pause for repetition after each group, 
(4) Utterance of word group, pause for repet! 
tion, utterance of same word group, pause {or 
repetition, utterance of second word group, 
and so on. The attendant, alone or in consult® 
tion with the instructor in charge, can arrangt 
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the program that seems to be most effective. 
The tape will run for a half-hour. A portion of 
the tape may be repeated, or the attendant may 
use all or part of the remaining time for certain 
corrections or explanations. On some machines 
the tape will run an entire hour. 

The amount of correction done by the labora- 
tory attendant depends on his qualifications. 
We have used regular instructors, graduate 
students, and undergraduate students. Since 
the attendant can make the pauses on the tape, 
he is able to leave the machine after starting the 
session and has to return to it only to remove 
or replay the tape. A good attendant may walk 
around table, listening for mistakes as the 
students chorus in repetition. We insist, how- 
ever, that the attendant not belabor minor de- 
tails; and we insist that he not explain points of 
grammar, thereby losing valuable time. We do 
find, however, that an occasional comment by 
the attendant breaks the monotony of the 
hearing-repeating process. In any case, it should 
be remembered that the laboratory experience 
is basically a memorizing process and that any 
explanation takes time from that process. In 
other words, from the standpoint of time, the 
machine is more economical than the person. 
Since the laboratory process is not a teaching 
process in the usual sense, the use of a regular 
instructor is uneconomical. Some of us feel that 
a graduate student is the best choice since he 
is able to give some explanation and is more apt 
to be in command of his ship than is an under- 
graduate. Still we have had entirely successful 
experience with undergraduates who were told 
to attend strictly to the machine, to keep order, 
and to demand attention. The instructor in 
charge of the class uses the dialogue material 
on Friday. He reviews it and diversifies it. The 
instructor in charge and the laboratory attend- 
ant can discuss the work, and revise the labora- 
tory program to meet the apparent need. 

The two additional hours in laboratory are 
not particularly appealing to the student. After 
he starts the course, however, he does come to 
appreciate the reduced homework, and in most 
cases rapidly feels rewarded. Every Friday, the 
Student is handed his dialogue sheet for the 
coming week. We do this because some students 
like to study the sheets in spite of the fact that 
they are not required to do so. The student may 


attend laboratory on Monday and Wednes- 
day or on Tuesday and Thursday. Here he 
listens and repeats following the program ar- 
ranged by the attendant. During the two hours 
of laboratory, he hears the dialogue from four- 
teen to twenty-eight times, and repeats it from 
ten to twenty times. He does not hear his own 
voice, our belief being that such self-criticism 
helps pronunciation of single words but tends to 
retard the student’s feeling for phrase. The 
student uses his dialogue sheet for a part of the 
laboratory session: sometimes he follows the 
second language, sometimes the English, some- 
times he listens and repeats without aid of the 
dialogue sheet. The laboratory experience is a 
boring one. Unfortunately, most attempts to 
put “‘life’’ into the laboratory cause wasted 
time. On the whole, students are patient with 
the process. We notice some disillusionment 
after the first few weeks, but much less than one 
might expect. Our relative success in this re- 
gard may be credited to the feeling of accom- 
plishment that the student has during the Friday 
class session. All but the few who definitely 
reject the whole process are able to produce 
something in the second language during the 
Friday class session. The poor student may not 
be able to function when the material is diver- 
sified, but he at least has the satisfaction of re- 
producing a few phrases. 

The Friday class session is, of course, the 
crucial point. Here the student must show 
what he can do, here the student must be made 
to sense whatever success he has had, here the 
instructor must start the transition from set 
dialogue to flexible conversation. The instructor 
rarely—and never in the early stages—uses 
words not contained in the dialogues that have 
been studied. He does not introduce new points 
of grammar. He does vary the material so that 
tenses, persons, and number are changed. 
Questions become statements and vice versa. 
Later, synonyms and cognates may be used. 
One effective technique for the Friday session 
has been dramatization of the material. Even 
toward the end of the elementary course the 
class has been successfully divided into four or 
five groups for a short period of conversation. 

We have carried on a testing program in 
French and in Spanish. While we have no in- 
clination to insist that our testing proves def- 
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initely the success of the method, we do think 
it most significant that the tests, on every issue, 
have supported the observations of the teachers 
using the laboratory method. Parallel testing 
programs were carried on in both languages. In 
each case we compared two carefully controlled 
groups: one using the laboratory and one under 
the traditional method. The groups were very 
carefully matched at the beginning of the 
course, and tested at the end of the course on 
aural comprehension, grammar, vocabulary, 
and reading. Our purpose was to see how much 
we had gained in the first instance and whether 
we had lost anything in the last three instances. 
As a matter of fact, most of us were astounded 
at the difference shown in aural comprehension:' 
students with laboratory experience accom- 
plished twice as much as did the others. On the 
other three items, the laboratory students 
showed higher scores than the others. In most 


cases, the difference was of little or no signi/- 
icance, but the consistency was remarkable. 
Aside from aural comprehension, the laboratory 
students showed the greatest superiority in 
reading, next in vocabulary. Grammar showed 
practically no difference: One group gained a 
few hundredths of a point, the other group lost 
a point. It is easy to see a great deal of change, 
however, without recourse to testing. Certainly 
it has been pleasant for us to address a class in 
the second language without evoking giggles 
and smirks that indicated student opinion of 
our madness. 
J. S. BRusHwoop 


1 John S. Brushwood and Paul C. Polmantier, The 
Effectiveness of the Audio-Laboratory in Elementary Modern 
Language Courses, University of Missouri Bulletin, Volume 
54, Number 20, May, 1953. 
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Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools 


Foreign Language “Missionary” Work Among Elementary School Children 


The aim of this paper is quite frankly to at- 
tempt to inspire in others of you the desire to 
undertake some language “missionary” work in 
your own communities by relating our recent 
highly rewarding experience,* I hesitate to dig- 
nify it with the title of experiment, at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

None of us can really claim much credit for 
initiating our program for teaching foreign lan- 
guages to elementary school and preschool chil- 
dren. It began when an enterprising mother 
called one morning to ask if someone in the De- 
partment of Romance Languages could be per- 
suaded to teach French to a small group of first 
and second grade children. We agreed to find a 
teacher if the mother could assemble as many as 
ten children. Actually we were skeptical of her 
success because we were very conscious of the 
fact that Nebraska seemed too close to dead cen- 
ter as far as language interest in the United 
States is concerned. However the ten children 
appeared at the appointed time and the class 
was organized. We agreed on a small tuition fee 
of $3 per child for the semester. The class was 
held on Saturday mornings in our French labo- 
ratory. Since there was to be only one session a 
week we decided on a fifty minute class. We 
made it clear to the mothers that our objectives 
would necessarily have to be limited, that we 
should consider the project successful if we 
taught the children a number of every day 
phrases, a small vocabulary, and a few folk 
songs. We emphasized that it was much more 
important that the children acquire a good pro- 
hunciation than a large vocabulary. 

Much to our surprise, as news of the class 
spread over-teacups, in church guilds, etc., new 
children kept appearing until we felt obliged to 
announce a top limit of 25. We had been using 
48 our teacher a French girl who was doing un- 
dergraduate work at the University. During the 


semester her aunt arrived from Paris and helped 
with the teaching. 

Finally convinced that we had grossly under- 
estimated the latent interest in foreign lan- 
guages we planned to enlarge the program for 
the year 1952-53. We agreed to offer four class- 
es in French and two in Spanish. Each class was 
to be limited to ten children, assigned accord- 
ing to age or grade in school. Although we had 
still received no printed publicity of any sort, 
theclasses were filled at once and we were obliged 
to raise slightly the number of children per class. 
Late in the fall the local newspapers carried 
feature stories of the program, but announced, 
at our request, that no more children could 
be accepted until additional teachers could be 
supplied. As a result of this publicity a young 
French woman offered to teach a class if we 
would accept her son. For the current semester 
we have seven classes in French with a total reg- 
istration of 75 children and four classes in Span- 
ish with 40 children. In French there are three 
classes for children six years old and under, two 
for second and third graders, one for grades 
four, five, and six, and one for the junior high 
level. In addition to the children’s classes, there 
is a similar class for a few of the mothers who 
want to be able to keep up with their children. 
We were hesitant about starting such a class for 
fear that help at home might undo much of 
what we had accomplished toward inculcating 
in the children a good accent. Actually it 
worked the other way. The mothers, discover- 
ing their own difficulties in reproducing French 
sounds, were much more reluctant to offer help 
to their children than those who had had no lan- 
guage or who had studied it years ago in 
school. I believe that this is a feature of our pro- 

* Paper read at the Sixth University of Kentucky 


Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, 
April 23-25, 1953. 
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gram which ought to be encouraged next year. 
Some of our staunchest supporters come from 
this group who constantly marvel at the ease 
with which their children reproduce sounds that 
they themselves have to labor over. 

Interest in our project has continued to grow 
and we are already accepting reservations for 
the classes which will start next fall. German 
will also be added to the program for 1953-54. 

It seemed to many of the mothers that the 
next logical step would be to initiate foreign 
language classes in the elementary schools. 
When the superintendent was approached on 
the subject, he agreed that such classes would be 
highly desirable and that eventually he hoped 
to offer them. However, he raised two objec- 
tions: the difficulty of choosing the language (he 
felt that it might be more important to teach 
Russian than French, Spanish or German) and 
the shortage of competent language teachers. 
The first objection can be met easily enough. 
In many communities the ancestry of a large 
portion of the children will make the choice ob- 
vious. What needs to be emphasized, in my 
opinion, is that this is no time for language 
teachers to quarrel among themselves over the 
superiority of any one language. The other ob- 
jection is a much more serious one. There is no 
time to discuss here the many possible ways to 
solve this difficulty but I will relate briefly the 
steps we have taken. Asa result of the superin- 
tendent’s statement of the problem a conference 
was held to discuss the general subject of teach- 
ing foreign languages in the public schools and 
possible methods of assuring a supply of quali- 
fied teachers, possessed of the necessary certif- 
icate. The conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the departments of Romance and 
Germanic languages, of the Department of El- 
ementary Education of Teachers College and of 
the State Department of Education. There 
seemed to be general agreement on the desir- 
ability of the classes but some apprehension 
about the reluctance of superintendents to add 
another subject to a program which they con- 
sider to be already crowded. It was agreed that 
advisers in Teachers College would point out to 
their students the advantages of meeting one of 
their group requirements by taking such courses 
in the foreign language departments as would 
give them competence in pronounciation. The 
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language departments, for their part, offered to 
arrange special sections of their courses for pro- 
spective teaches. In these sections additiona] 
emphasis will be placed on aural-oral training 
and practice teaching will be provided in our 
Saturday morning classes. 

I am very happy to be able to say that just 
last week the superintendent of the Lincoln 
schools agreed to introduce foreign language 
classes into the elementary schools as soon as 
competent teachers can be found. We hope that 
several classes may be started in the fail. 

The instruction in the children’s classes has 
been almost completely aural-oral. Almost half 
of the childen do not yet read English or are just 
starting to do so. We begin by teaching them 
the most obvious things, the names of familiar 
objects in the classroom: a table, a chair, a girl, 
a boy, etc. English is kept toa minimum and it 
is amazing how quickly one can almost dis- 
pense with it, even with the youngest groups. 
For them, it is simply an adventure into an- 
other world, only slightly different from their 
adventures into fairyland. It’s a good game and 
they are eager to learn the rules and the jargon. 
One of our French teachers keeps herself sup- 
plied with a variety of tiny “bonbons” and 
whenever a child show himself especially apt, 
she pops a piece of candy into his mouth. It 
literally opens their mouths and helps to release 
their tongues. As soon as we have exhausted 
the interesting and useful objects of the class- 
room we select other categories likely to appeal 
to children—pets, fruits, clothing, toys, etc. 
Since we are not able to bring most of these ar- 
ticles directly into the classroom, we use large 
brightly colored pictures mounted on 5X8 
flash cards. The colors not only make the ob- 
jects more attractive but add another teaching 
opportunity—the use (position and even agree- 
ment) of adjectives. We have used a wide 
variety of games depending on the age of the chil- 
dren and the personality of the teacher. They 
range from the simplest type in which the first 
child to respond correctly to a command re- 
ceives a reward to a version of “20 Questions.” 
The interest of the older children is greatly 
stimulated when the winner receives a prize 
which was actually made in France or Spain. 

For our purposes folk songs are probably ful- 
ly as effective as games. Much to my surprise, ! 
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discovered that the children, almost without ex- 
ception, already knew the tune of ‘Frére 
Jacques” which they had sung in school with 
English words. Many of them also were familiar 
with the tune of “Sur le Pont d’Avignon.” We 
have added a large number of others. One great 
advantage in the use of folk songs is that al- 
most of all them are available on phonograph 
records. We have recommended that parents 
buy the two Decca records (children’s set, K-66 
and K-67), sung by Martial Singher. 

Our results have been highly satisfactory. We 
consider that we have more than achieved the 
goals that we had set. I should say that we were 
most surprised by the youngest children. We 
had accepted four year olds with some misgiv- 
ings. Then as a favor to a friend we agreed to 
let one three year old girl attend with her older 
sisters. She did not participate much in the 
group activities but at home she was as ready 
to tell what she had learned as her sisters and 
this year she is one of our star pupils. We have 
no intention of lowering our age limit but we 
have been convinced that the younger a child 
is when he first comes in contact with a second 
language the easier he learns it. 

Those of us who have been engaged in the 
program have felt that we were doing a very im- 
portant type of “‘missionary”’ work that might 
well bear large dividends. We should like to 
urge high school and college teachers in all com- 
munities where a foreign language is not al- 
ready taught in the public elementary schools 
to give serious consideration to the possibility 
of adapting such a program to their local situa- 
tion. We have recently been informed that 
Drake University and the University of Colora- 
do are both planning a similar project. If others 
of you initiate a small class with the promise 
that a second will be undertaken when there is 
evidence of sufficient interest, I think you will 
be amazed as we were at the public reaction. I 


cannot imagine that Lincoln, Nebraska, in the 
heart of the old isolation bloc, can possibly be a 
unique example of language interest. All that is 
needed, I feel sure, in almost any community is 
to form a small class around which public opin- 
ion will have an opportunity to crystallize. The 
Report of the recent ‘‘Conference on the Réle 
of Foreign Languages in American Schools”’ 
points out that the characteristic pattern is for 
a small beginning to be made in one school “‘the 
success of which arouses parental support which 
widens from school to school until the time 
seems right to set up the program on a larger 
scale.’’ An informal project of the sort I have 
described might be the easiest method to set 
the ball rolling. The obvious people to take the 
initiative are, of course, those who are already 
engaged in language teaching. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that they will not have to do all 
of the actual teaching themselves. Any well ed- 
ucated native speaker of the language can be 
used under guidance. The chief prerequisites for 
such informal teaching are a good pronuncia- 
tion and an ability to get along with children. 
Actually it is my experience that anyone who is 
fond of children can function effectively. 

To undertake such a project will unquestion- 
ably demand a sacrifice on the part of the teach- 
er for which there will be no commensurate re- 
muneration. But, for that matter, when did 
teachers ever receive adequate remuneration? 
As a group we have had a tremendous amount 
of enthusiasm for our subject. Only in recent 
years it has been dulled by public apathy. Now 
thanks to the concatenation of circumstances 
with which you are as familiar as I we are pre- 
sented with what may well be a unique opportu- 
nity. Let us bend every effort to capitalize on it 
or let us complain no more of the apathy of 
others. 

CHARLES W. COLMAN 

University of Nebraska 
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The MLA Foreign Language Program 


A Department of Foreign Languages in the NEA? Facts and Opinions 


One of the chief purposes of the MLA’s FL Program is 
to gather reliable facts about significant situations and 
developments in the field of modern foreign language teach- 
ing and to make them available to interested people. A 
significant current development is the proposal to establish 
a Department of Foreign (i.e., ancient and modern) 
Languages in the National Education Association. In this 
FL Bulletin, therefore, the MLA staff makes available the 
facts and opinions which seem pertinent to any decision 
on this important, controversial question. The facts have 
been gathered largely from NEA publications and have 
been verified by NEA officials; the opinions come from vari- 
ous sources; but the MLA staff is ultimately responsible 
for both facts and opinions. 

The material following consists of (I) a resume of previ- 
ous action on this matter, and (II) a series of questions and 
answers. 

The MLA itself has taken no official posilion on the ques- 
tion and it has set up no committee either to investigate or 
to negotiate. The MLA staff, however, is deeply concerned 
that the facts should become clearly and widely known and 
the issues thoroughly weighed before any decision for or 
against any proposed plan of organization, be made by 
any foreign language association. 


I. BACKGROUND 


In the last year or so there has been growing interest in 
the question of the establishment of a Department of 
Foreign Languages (hereafter DFL) in the National 
Education Association (hereafter NEA). However, as long 
ago as 1944 the Executive Committee of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers (now the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers A ssocia- 
tions—NFMLTA) authorized a ‘Committee on the Estab- 
lishment of an NEA Department of Foreign Languages.” 
At the 1946 meeting “the Executive Committee voled to 
table the matter pending the reorganization of the NEA 
now in progress” and to continue the appointed committee 
(Henri C. Olinger, chairman).—MLJ, XXXI (March 
1947), 173. 

The question was revived when on 31 October 1952 Miss 
Emilie Margaret White, President of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, sent a circular letter “‘to the 
presidents and secretaries of all language organizations 
concerned with the teaching of language in the hope that 
they will be willing to place before their respective associa- 
tions a proposal to request the American Classical League 
as a national body to act as their agent in approaching the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Asso- 
ciations with a view to the establishment of a single De- 


partment of Language within the framework of the NEA.” 
Miss White also proposed that, “in the event that the ACL 
may not yet have been empowered to act as the negotiating 
agent for the classical associations, the modern language 
associations request the NFMLTA to enter into negotia- 
tions with the NEA for a department whose name could 
be made all-inclusive as soon as the classical associations 
have had time to act.” 

At the annual meetings of the modern language associa- 
tions in December 1952, the following actions were taken 
as a result of this circular letter: 

AATF: “The Council passed a motion to the effect that it 
looked with favor on possible participation in the NEA 
and that the Delegate to the NFMLTA be instructed to 
discuss the matter at the Federation meeting and explore 
all possibilities.’ —FR. XXVI (Feb. 1953), 324-325. 

AATG: “The Executive Council accepted the request 
of Dr. Emilie White that the NFMLTA act as agent in 
approaching the national classical organizations with a 
view to the establishment of a single department of lan- 
guage within the framework of the NEA and to enter into 
negotiations with the NEA for a department whose name 
could be made all-inclusive as soon as the classical organi- 
zations have had time to act.”—GQ, XXVI (Jan. 1953, 
56. 
AATI: “Mr. Cioffari proposed as a substitute motion 
that the President name at once a committee of two college 
and two high-school teachers to investigate and report on 
Miss White’s proposal, to advise the secretory before Tues- 
day morning, and to have power to act for the association 
if necessary. Mr. McAllister then moved and the motion 
was passed unanimously that the Association express itseli 
as in sympathy with the proposal in principle, but wishes 
to empower the committee to act on it at its discretion.’— 
Italica, XXX (March 1953), 58. 

AATSEEL: “After discussion of this proposal, which 
had been favorably considered by the Executive Council, 
Dr. Coleman proposed the following motion, which was 
carried unanimously: ‘It is hereby moved that AATSEEL 
support the proposal of Miss White to establish a foreign 
language department of the NEA to the extent of a cot 
tribution not exceeding $25 per year.’””—AATSEEL 
Bulletin, X (15 March 1953), 60. 

AATSP: “The Executive Council approved the estab- 
lishment of this Department and named the NFMLTA 4s 
its negotiating agent, subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council and the AATSP at a later date.” pania, 
XXXVI (Feb. 1953), 7. 

At the annual meeting of the Executive Committee 0! 
the NFMLTA, “under ‘new business,’ the matter 0! 
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affiliation with the NEA was then discussed at great length. 
... Mr. Pitcher called attention to the existence of a com- 
mittee on afliliation with the NEA which had reported 
unfavorably some years ago. The Executive Committee 
voted: (1) to discharge the old committee, and (2) to au- 
thorize President Coleman to appoint a new committee to 
investigate further, with the understanding that its report 
to the Executive Committee should be sent to the other 
organizations concerned. The president thereupon ap- 
pointed the following committee: Julio del Toro (chairman), 
Henry Grattan Doyle (vice-chairman), Miss Emma Birk- 
maier, Stephen A. Freeman, and Stephen L. Pitcher, all of 
whom expect to be in Washington for the U. S. Office of 
Education’s Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages 
in American Education on January 15, and 16, 1953.”— 
MLJ, XXXVII (April 1953), 212. 

This NFMLTA committee has not yet made public any 
report on its findings. In June 1953 the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Classical League, which had been 
proposed as the negotiating agent for the classical associa- 
tions, voted to take no action at the present time. 


II. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. What is the NEA? 

The National Education Association of the United 
States, founded in 1857, is a voluntary, independent 
non-partisan, representative, working association. Its 
520,442 members include about (an exact figure could 
not be obtained) 18,000 college teachers and nearly 
half of all the public elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers in the United States. In terms of members 
drawn from the public schools it is strongest in Utah, 
Nevada, West Virginia, Tennessee, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, Kansas, Washington, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Alaska, and Alabama, in that order. In these states it 
has anywhere from 69 (Alabama) to 98 (Utah and Ne- 
vada) per cent of its potential public school member- 
ship. It is weakest in New York (especially New York 
City), Vermont, Florida, and Wisconsin, in that order. 
In these states it has from 4 (Rhode Island) to 30 
(Wisconsin) per cent of its potential membership. In 
New York City only 3 per cent of the public school 
teachers belong to the NEA. 

The NEA includes 29 departments, 25 commissions, 
committees, and councils, 14 headquarter staff divi- 
sions. Wath headquarters at 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., it has property and permanent 
assets of about $2,100,100, and its annual income 
(which has increased 550 per cent since 1935) is now 
about $2,750,000. Policies are determined in the annual 
Representative Assembly by delegates from 67 state 
and 4,800 local affiliated associations. 

- What are the regulations governing establishment of an 
NEA DFL? 

Fact: 250 FL teachers, members of NEA and also of 
some group that had had “constructive meetings” 
for at least three successive years, must present to the 
Representative Assembly at its annual meeting a 
written application for the establishment of a new de- 
partment. Upon the recommendation of the NEA 
Board of Directors the Department may be established 


at the annual meeting ¢ year /ater by vote of two-thirds 
of the delegates to the Representative Assembly. 

Opinion: Two groups, one for the classical languages 
(the American Classical League?) and one for the 
modern FLs, ought ideally to join in making any such 
application; but see #7 below. If application were 
deemed desirable, the logical modern FL association 
would be the NFMLTA, since its executive council has 
representatives from some regional MLAs and all the 
AATs, “groups” which have had meetings for “at 
least three successive years.” 


. If an NEA DFL were established, would teachers now 


members of an AAT or a regional or state MLA have 
to join the new department and the NEA? 

Fact: No, they would not have to join. Opinion: 
They would probably, however, be under frequent 
“pressures” to join the department. 


. Could a teacher join the DFL without joining the 


NEA? 

Fact: The NEA Bylaws (Art. LV, Sec. 2) read: “Ac- 
tive members of the Association, and no others, shall be 
eligible to such department membership.” Opinion: In 
practice, this has not been rigidly enforced. It would 
seem to be regarded, at present, as a goal to be achieved 
through education and persuasion. 


. Would members of FL sections of state education 


associations automatically become members of the 
NEA DFL? 

No. There are 67 state education associations al- 
ready affiliated with the NEA, but many teachers pay 
dues and belong to a state EA without being members 
of the NEA. However, hundreds of local associations 
and the state associations in Arizona, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, and Oregon now have a wunified-dues plan, 
whereby a person who wishes to join a local EA, a 
state EA, or the NEA must join all three and pay a 
single fee, fixed, collected, and distributed by the local 
association. The NEA hopes to see the unified-dues 
plan adopted by all local and state EAs. In most state 
EAs there are one or more FL section meetings at the 
time of the annual convention of the state EA. 


. Could a FL teacher who was not a member of any FL 


teachers association join the NEA DLF? 
Yes. 


. What part would teachers of the classics have in the 


NEA DFL? 

Opinion: Ideally, the application for the establish- 
ment of an NEA DFL should, if made, include repre- 
sentation of these teachers (see #2). But it would be 
possible for an association representing either classical 
or modern FL teachers to apply for affiliation and to 
leave the way open for the other group to join the DFL 
later. If both the classical and the modern FL teachers 
joined the new Department, both groups should pre- 
sumably have representation on the Department’s 
Executive Committee and in the selection of an Execu- 
tive Secretary. Whether such representation were 
equal, or proportional (to the number of members) or 
arbitrarily determined would presumably nave to be 
agreed upon at some point by the classicists and the 
modern FL teachers themselves. 
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What advantages would the establishment of a DFL 
have for existing FL associations such as the NFMLTA, 
the MLA, the various AAIs, and the regional MLAs? 

Fact: No one can positively say. Opinion: To the 
extent that their members and officers were members of 
the DFL, existing FL associations could conceivably 
(a) avoid duplication of efforts; (b) reach a wider public 
beyond their immediate fields; (c) have an indirect 
share, through representation on the NEA staff, in 
the determination of educational policies; (d) have a 
central clearing house oi information on matters of 
concern to all teachers of language; (e) have access to 
the results of educational research; ({) have the support 
of the NEA, whose publications go to every school and 
which is in a position to influence administration and 
legislation; and (g) have their meetings listed on the 
NEA calendar. See also #18 below. 


. What advantages would a college or university FL 


teacher derive from joining the proposed Department? 

Fact: In addition to the NEA Journal, which is 
addressed primarily to public-school teachers, but also 
carries articles in the field of higher education he 
would receive the College and University Bulletin of the 
Association of Higher Education, another Department 
of the NEA. There are currently about 18,000 NEA 
members from institutions of higher education—about 
3.5 per cent of the total NEA membership, and about 
7.2 per cent of the total number of college and uni- 
versity teachers. 

Opinion: He could conceivably benefit from closer 
association with teachers and administrators at other 
levels of instruction and from a resultant more active 
concern with the place of FLs in the curriculum, with 
teacher certification requirements, and with means of 
influencing accreditation of teacher-education institu- 
tions. 


- What are the various NEA dues, apart from depart- 


11. 


mental dues? 

National dues are at present $5.00. Stale dues vary 
from $2.00 to $14.00. Local dues vary equally. “It is 
doubtful if an adequate program of activities can be 
maintained on less than $30 unified dues see #5 above— 
$10 for the local; $10 for the state; and $10 for the na- 
tional. Some states prefer dues on a percentage basis; 
others prefer a flat fee. This question becomes less 
pressing as salaries are equalized. Every state should 
adopt unified dues to take effect in each local when 
adopted by that local. . . . The plan for unified dues by 
which professional dues for local, state, and national 
organizations are combined into a single fee is growing 
in favor and is a part of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram 1951-57. While the plan includes, at present, 
merely the standard dues in the local, state, and na- 
tional organizations, the time is not far distant when 
departmental dues will be included also. In most cases 
one per cent of the annual salary will be quite adequate 
to cover dues in local, state, regional, national, and 
world organizations and their departments.”—NEA 
Handbook (1952-53), p. 23. 

What publication do all NEA members receive? 

The NEA Journal (see #9 above). 


12. What would it cost to establish and maintain an NEA 


DFL? 

Fact: No one can definitely say. Most NEA depart- 
ments have offices in the NEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. No department may have an office else- 
where without the consent of the Board of Directors 
of the NEA. The NEA furnishes office space, furniture, 
typewriters, stationery, and other supplies wit/out 
charge to its departments. Such services as addressing, 
wrapping, and mailing are supplied at cost. Each de- 
partment has a salaried Executive Secretary, and <le- 
partments in subject fields comparable in size to foreign 
languages hire two or more assistants; salary budgets 
range from $11,000 to $31,000. Total budgets, which in- 
clude costs of publication, range from $45,000 to 
$67,000. 

Opinion: If the proposed DFL were to serve as an 
effective clearing-house of information and publish 
periodic bulletins, with a staff adequate for these 
activities, at least $40,000 a year would seem to be 
needed. The following Aypothetical budget will exhibit 
some of the bases for this estimate: 
$ 8,000 office expenses $ 7,500 Executive Secretary 

2,500 travel expenses 5,500 Associate Secretary 

8,000 printing (after 8,500 three assistants 

deducting adver- 


tising income) 21,500 


$18, 500 


18,500 


$40 ,000 
The 1953-54 salary budget for the MLA’s Foreign 
Language Program (i.e., for persons working full time 
on the Program) is $22,500. This figure does not in- 
clude the salaries of the MLA Executive Secretary, or 
Treasurer, or Assistant Editor, or other regular 
members of the headquarters staff. 


. How would these costs be met? 


Fact: Largely or entirely by dues paid by individuals 
to the Department. NEA departments are expected to 
be completely or very largely self-supporting. Although 
the NEA may make occasional small grants to a de- 
partment, no assurances on this point can be given in 
advance. There is also the possibility of dues or grants 
from FL associations (see #14 below). The amount of 
the departmental dues is determined at any regular 
business meeting of a department, by a two-thirds vote 
of those voting. 

Opinion: The amount of departmental dues would 
naturally vary inversely to the number of members of 4 
DFL. If a total income of, say, $40,000 were needed 
for effective activity (see #12 above), this would mean 
10,000 members at $4, 5,000 at $8, or 2,000 at $20. 
The combined memberships of all the AAT organiza- 
tions total at present something under 10,000 (and 
there is considerable overlap). 

If there were, say, 5,000 members in an NEA DFL, 
their fo/al annual dues would range from a low of $13 
($5 for national dues, $8 for departmental] dues, with 
no participation in local or state activities) to a high of 
one per cent of each member’s salary (see #10 above). 
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Dues paid to any AAT organization or to the MLA, or 
subscription to the Modern Language Journal, would oi 
course be in addition to the dues estimated above. 


. Would any existing FL associations (AATs, NFMLTA, 


ACL, etc.) affiliated with the DFL have to pay any- 
thing as associations if an NEA DFL were estab- 
lished? 

This decision would be made by the DFL and cannot 
be predicted. 


. Would the NEA Journal carry regular FL news if a 


DFL were established? 

Opinion: Some space would presumably be allowed 
for such news occasionally. The amount of space and 
the character of the news would depend in part on the 
initiative of the DFL staff working with the NEA 
Journal staff. 


. Would an NEA DFL have to publish a journal or some 


other publication? 

Opinion: Ii it did not do so, it could hardly be effec- 
tive. A journal is not now considered essential, but 
some type of publication is assumed and would be 
needed (perhaps a bulletin or newsletter issued once or 
twice a month during the school year) to get current 
news to the membership and to school administrators, 
government agencies, etc. Several NEA departments 
publish a year book, which could serve as an annual 
report on developments in the field and on meetings 
and proceedings of the department. 


. Could this departmental publication be the Modern 


Language Journal or any other FL journal now being 
published? 

Opinion: Not without extending its scope as well as 
its athliation. Any publication of an NEA DFL would 
have to concern itself with both ancient and modern 
languages, and it must appear as a departmental pub- 
lication and be sent to members of the department and 
other interested officials. The most essential depart- 
mental publication (see #16) would be a news bidletin. 
Some of the NEA departments do publish journals as 
well (e.g., the Mathematics Teacher, Science Teacher, 
etc.), but these fields have fewer independent journals 
than the FL field. If the NEA DFL eventually decided 
to publish a journal in addition to a bulletin, it would of 
course compete directly with the MJ and less directly 
with the AAT journals and PMLA. 


. How would an NEA DFL and its new publication(s) 


effect other FL associations and their publications? 
Fact: No definite, confident answer to this question 
is possible. Opinion: If, for financial or other reasons, 
FL teachers felt they had to choose between joining 
an NEA DFL and keeping their membership in one or 
more of the AATs or their subscription to the MLJ, and 
a large proportion of them chose the NEA DFL, the 
effect on the existing associations could be disastrous. (It 
could be especially disastrous for the MLJ, if the new 
department decided at any time to publish a more or 
less competing journal.) But if the NEA DFL and its 
publication(s) unified FL teachers, gave them greater 
professional self-respect, increased the quality and 
quantity of FL teaching and its material rewards, other 


associations and their publications might benefit 
greatly. 


. To what extent can the NEA control the policy of its 


departments? “Departments . . . before adopting poli- 
cies, should consider the question of possible differences 
with official NEA policy. All NEA units [including de- 
partments] should seek at all times to present a united 
front.” “Before a pronouncement is made... every 
feasible effort should be made to seek the judgment of 
other NEA units which may be concerned with the 
same problem. Pronouncements of NEA units should 
be considered with the unmost care before issuance, not 
only from the point of view of the group itself, but with 
regard to the welfare of the entire Association.” *‘Ad- 
herance to an official policy of the NEA does not deny 
to any unit of the Association the right to protest and 
to seek change by working within the NEA policy- 
making structure. Indeed, it is the duty as well as the 
right of each unit of the NEA continually to review 
NEA policy, especially with reference to the field of its 
own specialization. Hence, in the interest of freedom of 
discussion both sides of issues may properly be pre- 
sented even where there is an official NEA position, 
but the official NEA position should always be made 
clear.”—NEA Directives. 


. To what extent and by what machinery could the new 


Department influence NEA policy? 

Fact: The extent cannot be predicted. As a member 
of the NEA Headquarters staff the Executive Secretary 
of a DFL could make recommendations to it at any 
time, and FL problems would be referred to him. 
Resolutions and amendments, proposed for considera- 
tion by the annual Representative Assembly of the 
NEA, should be previously submitted to the NEA 
Executive Committee or Resolutions Committee. 
Members of NEA policy commissions are selected, not 
according to subject-matter fields, but according to 
their fitness for the work. 

Opinion: The existence of an NEA DFL would not in 
itself guarantee a favorable attitude toward FL study 
by the NEA; but the opportunities for frequent con- 
sultation and coordination provided by the establish- 
ment of such a department might affect NEA policy. 


. By what processes would policy be determined «i//in 


the Department? What meetings would it have? 

Fact: Departments of the NEA may hold meetings 
at whatever times and places best meet the needs of 
their membership. Because a large number of teachers 
attend the annual meetings of the NEA, it is customary 
to hold a departmental meeting in conjunction with 
that of the NEA Representative Assembly. Policy 
within a department is determined by its Executive 
Committee and at its annual meetings. 


. How would the officers and staff of a DFL be chosen 


initially? 

Fact: There is no prescribed method. One can talk 
only about possible or advisable methods. Presumably 
the group of FL teachers making the application would 
at the same time reach agreement on a solution to this 
problem. 
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Opinion: The 250 or more NEA members making an 
application for a DFL would, presumably, at the same 
time or earlier agree upon the personnel of a provisional 
Executive Committee empowered to make staff ap- 
pointments and to elect necessary officers. Obviously, 
neither an Executive Secretary nor other salaried of- 
ficials could be designated before the Department be- 
came an actuality. The DFL Executive Committee 
should certainly have a balanced representation of (1) 
elementary-school, secondary-school, and college teach- 
ers, and (2) the various languages most commonly 
taught (Latin, Spanish, French, and German). Machin- 
ery should be provided for either regular or occasional 
representation of languages less commonly taught (e.g. 


Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Oriental, Portuguese, Scandi- 
navian, Slavic, and possibly English as a FL). Member- 
ship on the Executive Committee should be for a 
definite term, perhaps three years, on a rotating basis, 
At the first annual meeting of the DFL, machinery for 
the regular election of Committee members and [e- 
partment officers could be agreed upon and set in 
motion. 

If the application for a DFL were submitted to the 
NEA at its Representative Assembly in New York 
City on 27 June-2 July 1954, the following twelve 
months (before approval of the application in 1955) 
could be used to make final, tentative arrangements for 
organizing the new Department. 
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Audtho- Visual Meds 


NEW FI_LMs 
Brazil: 

“Wings Over Brazil,’’ 14 min. Sale: $20.68. 
Produced by the United States Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs in cooperation with the 
Ofiice of Strategic Services. Shows the progress 
in aviation made by Brazil during World War 
II. This picture should not be confused with 
other “‘Wings over... .”’ (United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29) 


Argentina: 

“Buenos Aires—Gateway to Argentina,” 
1952, 22 min. B&W and Color. Available in 
Spanish and English versions. Views of the 
city’s buildings, parks, markets, harbor, indus- 
tries, and recreational activities. Includes a se- 
quence on the arrival of a new ambassador from 
the United States of America. (Academy Films, 
Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif.) 


Chile: 


“Chile,” 1952? 10 min. B&W and Color. This 
World of Ours Series. Produced by Dudley 
Pictures Corporation. Scenes of the country of 
Chile showing the life and work of the people. 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Iilinois) 


Southwest: (Los Angeles) 


“Latitude 34°, Longitude 118°; 1953, 25 min. 
Color. Free Loan. An historical record of Los 
Angeles Habor, beginning with its discovery by 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo in 1542 up to the pres- 
ent day. Shows the various facilities of the Los 
Angeles Harbor, the foreign trade zone and the 
various lines that serve the port. A sequence on 
commercial tuna fishing is included. (Los 
Angeles Harbor Department, Public Relations 
Office, Room 1300, City Hall, Los Angeles 12) 


Puerto Rico: 


“A Voice in the Mountains.” A film made in 
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Puerto Rico by Puerto Ricans. Distributed by 
Department of Education. Write: Puerto Rico 
Office, 1026-17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Deals with illiteracy and the battle against ig- 
norance. This film goes further than just show- 
ing the local problems and attempts to solve 
it. It is a film about feelings. The one sequence 
between the grown man and the little kid 
writing on the sandy path is in itself a mem- 
orable piece of cinema. Won special recognition 
in the Sixth International Edinburg Film Fes- 
tival, of 1952. 


Venezuela: 


Three films, all free loan, supposed to be un- 
usually good. ‘“‘Harvest for Tomorrow,” and 
“Venezuela Looks Ahead,” are sponsored by the 
Shell Oil Co., with offices in major cities. ‘‘Ven- 
ezuela on the March,”’ may be requested from 
consulates in the United States. 


Bananaland: 


“Journey to Banana Land,” produced by The 
William J. Ganz Co. and available from United 
Fruit Co., Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6. An at- 
tempt to bring about greater understanding 
among the peoples of the Americas. Takes place 
of earlier films by similar title. 


Fishing in Latin America: 


“Fabulous Fishin’ in South America,’ 22 
min. Color. Produced by Sound Masters. Spon- 
sored by Johnson Motors, Pan American Air- 
ways, Grace Airways, South Bend Bait Co. 
Contact one of these firms for further informa- 
tion. Deals with fishing in Chilean lakes and in 
Uruguay. 


A Philippine Feature: 


“Genghis Khan” is mentioned here because 
it was produced in the Philippines with a native 
cast, and won honors in the Edinburg Film Fes- 
tival in 1952. 
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Italy: 

‘“Musica Proibita,’’ Rental: $15. Feature 
length. A love story, set in Florence. Stars Tito 
Gobbi and Maria Mercader, Italian dialogue 
with English sub-titles. Tito Gobbi, baritone of 
the La Scala Opera, sings arias from Pagliacci, 
Barber of Seville, Ballo in Maschera, Chitarra 
E Napule, and the popular song “Musica pro- 
ibita.”” (Mogull Bros., Inc., 112-114 W. 48th 
St. N. Y. 18) 


Four ITALIAN PAINTING FILMS 


All four released by I. F. E. Releasing Corp., 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. City. “The Ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel,’ 1951, 10 min. Directed by 
Pietro Francisco. A study of the Michelangelo 
paintings on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in 
the Vatican. Music of Beethoven and Bach. 
“Mystery of Leonardo da Vinci,” 1951, 10 min. 
Also directed by Francisco. Music of Debussy. 
A study of the character of Leonardo da Vinci. 
His masterpieces shown include The Battle of 
Anghiari, The Last Supper, The Annunciation, 
and the Mona Lisa. ‘“‘Tiepolo Skies,” 1951, 10 
min. Directed by Giorgio Graziosi. Music of 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner and Bach. Works of the 
18th century Venetian Giambattista Tiepolo, 
in palaces and cathedrals, with emphasis on the 
beauty of the skies. ““Tryptych,”’ 1951, Color. 
14 min. Conceived by G. Parentis. Produced 
by the Society of St. Paul. Soloist: Beniamino 
Gigli. The three paintings: Crivelli’s “Annun- 
ciation,” Mantegna’s “Calvary” and Botticelli’s 
“Nativity.” Apply for rent rates for these films. 


Germany: 

“Glimpses of Picturesque Germany,” 1952, 
25 min. Rental: $4.50. Folklore festivals along 
the Rhine, in the Black Forest and Bavaria. 
The vineyards along the Moselle, the Bavarian 
Alps with a real festival in costume and the 
famous dances. An accompaniment of German 
music from the beginning to the end. (Films of 
the Nations, 62 West 45th St., N. Y. 19) 
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Hoffberg Productions, 326 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
18, in cooperation with a German movie pro- 
ducer, is preparing a series of thirteen half-hour 
ballet and opera films. Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, already filmed, will be followed in the fu- 
ture by Marta, The Flying Dutchman, Copelia, 
and Tannhiuser. 


ON THE RECORD 


“World History” is a set of three, 12 inch, 
334 LP records of man’s achievements. In the 
Ancient World, one finds “The Phoenician 
Traders,” explaining the voyages of the busi- 
nessmen of the ancient world, who touched the 
coasts of Spain. The second record entitled 
“World of the Middle Ages,” has a part on Gate- 
way to Discovery in which is found the story of 
scientific navigation, as it affected Columbus, 
da Gama, Magellan and other great explorers. 
The third record is ‘Dawn of the Modern 
World.”’ (Audio Classroom Services, 323 S. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, III.) 


THOMAS MANN ON RECORD 


Film publishers, Inc. (25 Broad St., N. Y. 4), 
has announced a series of literary recordings. 
Available for German classes is: Reading in 
German Tonio Kroeger, Chapter I, Lob der 
Vergaenglichkeit and “Die Busse’”’ from Der 
Erwaehlte. 


LATIN FILMSTRIP 


Tutor That Never Tires, Inc., Bronxville, 
New York, has put out a set of 14 filmstrips 
based on Scott, Foresman and Co.’s “Using 
Latin.” Book One, by Scott, Horn and Gum- 
mere. 


EUROPEAN KODACHROMES 


Ernest G. Wolfe, 10916 Ashton Ave., Los 
Angeles 24, Cal., has on approval 2X2 color 
slides dealing with the country and people of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, and Germany. 


J.S. 
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Book Reviews 


WEINREICH, URIEL, Languages in Contact. 
Findings and Problems. (With a Preface by 
André Martinet.) Publications of the Lin- 
guistic Circle of New York, Number 1, 
New York, 1953. Pp. xii+148. 


The first number of the Publications of the Linguistic 
Circle of New York introduces the new series most auspi- 
ciously. We should congratulate the editors on initiating it 
and on their choice of first subject and author. 

Mr. Weinreich writes quietly, competently, and with a 
minimum of new terminology on a subject which he has 
mastered as a student not only of language but also of lan- 
guages: the second item is often neglected, in a misguided 
attitude of specialization and limitation of fields, even by 
professional linguists. 

But I do not wish to give the impression that this is a 
jook for linguists only. Also non-linguistically inclined 
readers of the MLJ will find in it a wealth of information 
and a variety of problems of general interest, and indeed of 
importance for teachers and learners of languages. 

Basically the book deals with bilingualism, its socio- 
cultural and linguistic conditions and effects, and it treats, 
explicitly or implicitly, such subjects as linguistic sub- 
stratum and superstratum, borrowing, ‘‘foreign accent,” 
standard language and dialect, “‘superior” and “‘inferior”’ 
languages, language teaching and learning. The title is ex- 
plained thus: ““Two or more languages will be said to be 
IN CONTACT if they are used alternately by the same 
yerson.”” (p. 1) When this occurs, each language will be 
exposed to some interference by the other(s). ‘Those in- 
stances of deviation from the norms of either language 
vhich occur in the speech of bilinguals as a result of their 
iamiliarity with more than one language, i.e. as a result of 
language contact, will be referred to as INTERFERENCE 
vhenomena” (p. 1). 

To me, at least, one of the most pleasing and valuable 
‘spects of the book is that it always sets language and lin- 
juistic phenomena in a socio-cultural and historical frame. 
Vhile it may be possible, indeed often necessary, to de- 
wribe language synchronically outside of this setting, it is 
wt possible to explain it in this manner. And I, for one, 
‘eny that such explanation, historical, psychological, socio- 
ultural, is any less the task of the linguistic scientist that 
iescriptive analysis. As Weinreich himself puts it: 
ynchronic slant has been so dominant in descriptive lin- 
tistics that students of interference have generally over- 
“ked the possibility of studying contact-induced progres- 
ive changes in a language against the time dimension.” 

». 103) Well, the much maligned philologists have been 
‘oing just that. But they have not been in fashion of late. 
any event, we are thankful that Weinreich does not im- 
‘se on linguistics certain boundaries born of the reluctance 


and the incompetence on the part of certain brands of lin- 
guists to deal with a vast number of linguistic problems, 
which forthwith are relegated by some to an area deter- 
ringly labeled with the bogey name “‘metalinguistics.” 

Weinreich begins by abandoning the notion that inter- 
ference phenomena express themselves merely as additions 
and losses within a linguistic system. Instead he agrees 
with Hans Vogt that “every enrichment or impoverishment 
of a system involves necessarily the reorganization of all 
the old distinctive oppositions of the system” (p. 1). In 
other words, interference causes structural changes. Wein- 
reich then examines the causes and mechanisms of iuter- 
ference on the phonic, grammatical, and lexical level 
(pp. 7-70). Since “even socio-cultural [not only individual] 
factors regulate interference through the mediation of in- 
dividual speakers” (p. 71), the bilingual individual, as “the 
ultimate locus of language contact” (p. 71), must receive 
due attention (pp. 71-82). But as the bilingual individual 
is only rarely in a socially isolated position, for example, “a 
lone missionary with an African tribe or an accidental 
Basque immigrant in an American town” (p. 83), it be- 
comes essential to fit bilingualism into, and explain it 
through, the socio-cultural setting of language contact 
(pp. 83-110). The book then closes with a most welcome 
chapter on research methods and opportunities (pp. 
111-115; Ph.D. candidates in search of a good thesis subject 
—please note!), and an Appendix dealing with the effects 
of bilingualism on the individual (pp. 116-122). And 
finally I must mention an excellent bibliography of 658 
items (pp. 123-146). 

Together with the works of Werner F. Leopold on the 
bilingual child, and of Einar Haugen on various types and 
effects of bilingualism, Weinreich’s book will be an indispen- 
sable tool for all studies, descriptive and historical, of 
languages in contact. The majority of the facts themselves 
which Weinreich assembles for illustrative purposes are 
neither new nor startling nor have they been inaccessible. 
But it is Weinreich’s great merit to have put them in order 
and arranged and classified them in a coherent system. A 
student of mine, for example, who is writing a doctoral 
thesis on the Spanish language in Detroit, will have his 
burden considerably lightened (for better or for worse!) by 
letting himself be guided by the present book. 

Typographical errors are few and not disturbing. But 
I cannot explain the repeated spelling Sutselva for Surselva 
(a district in Graubiinden, Switzerland, north of the Upper 
Rhine), which is constant and can hardly be a misprint. 
And I also wish, for more than terminological reasons, that 
the difference between bilingualism and tri- or multilingual- 
ism, rare as the latter may be, were brought out better. 

I can only subscribe to the concluding sentences of An- 
dré Martinet’s Preface: ““We needed a detailed survey of al} 
the problems involved in and connected with bilingualism 
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by a scholar well informed of current linguistic trends and 
with a wide personal experience of bilingual situations. 
Here it is.’’ (My italics.) 

ERNST PULGRAM 


Universily of Michigan 


OLIVER, JUSTE, Paris en 1830. Journal publié 
par André Delattre et Marc Denkinger. 
Préface de Fernand Baldensperger. Paris, 
Mercure de France, 1951. xvi+313 pages. 


Students and specialists of the Romantic period will be 
greatly indebted to Professors Delattre and Denkinger and 
to Dr. Jean Olivier, who has written a necessary biographi- 
cal introduction, for the publication of this extremely ob- 
servant and unbiassed account of the chief events and 
literary figures of the Paris of 1830. Provided with excellent 
letters of introduction, Juste Olivier, a handsome twenty- 
two-year-old poet, newly appointed professor at the gym- 
nasium of Neuchatel, Switzerland, came up to Paris on 
April 17, 1830, and from April 28 until August 6 he made 
regular and extensive entries in what he called an Essai de 
Journal, now first presented in its entirety to the public. 
He attended fifty plays and operas, followed public courses 
at the Sorbonne, including those of Villemain, had long con- 
versations with such literary men as Vigny, Musset, 
Planche, Hugo, and especially Sainte-Beuve, whom Olivier 
was to bring later to Lausanne for the famous course on 
Port-Royal, and was an eye-witness of the stirring events 
of the Revolution of July. ‘““Eye-witness’”’ is slightly euphe- 
mistic here, for Olivier honestly admits hiding in a corner 
of his room when the shots came rattling down the street. 

This shy, earnest, sentimental Swiss, urged on by curios- 
ity and ambition, seeks out the literary great of Paris, and 
in spite of his youth gives pointed analyses of their char- 
acters and ideas. He comments shrewdly on Parisian cus- 
toms and character, newly-published books, the theatre, 
politics, art exhibitions, sermons, lectures, Romanticism, 
which he defends, Saint-Simonism (he attends a “‘cell’” 
meeting), the French Academy, which he observes in ses- 
sion; and all his observations are widely removed from any 
simple touristic treatment. He sees Hernani given on May 
26 and finds the audience still fighting the same battles 
three months after the first performance. He returns re- 
peatedly to what he considers the major fault of the Pari- 
sians, their lack of faith (croyance). Incidentally he reveals 
himself typically Swiss in his seriousness, religiousness, 
aloofness, and above all in his nostalgia for the mountains 
of his homeland. 

The chief merit of the journal lies, I believe, in the ob- 
jective and yet sympathetic attitude of Olivier. A foreigner, 
but speaking French as his native tongue, a Protestant, 
not at all “‘engagé” (to employ the current literary cant 
term) he lets in a new light on characters and events which 
have been so highly colored by myth and commentary. 

The notes of Delattre and Denkinger are especially 
worthy of commendation, often being of more interest 
than the text. Extensive and informative, but never un- 
necessary, they represent a great labor of research and show 
a thorough knowledge of the Romantic period. They can 
even be amusing (p. 53), supplying the humor which the 
over-serious Swiss almost completely lacks. 

RICHARD PARKER 

New York University 
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KESSLER, HERMANN, Deutsch lernen leicht ge- 
macht. Erster Teil. Zweiter Teil. 5 Auflage. 
1952. Heckners Verlag. Wolfenbiittel. 


Germany has ranked high as an experimenter with new 
methods of teaching modern foreign languages. As numer- 
ous texts from across the ocean come to our shores, one 
recognizes innovations in the foreign books which, for 
some reason or other, fail to make an appearance in our own. 
Such a beginner’s text embodying new techniques from the 
continent reveals itself with Hermann Kessler’s two little 
beginning books of German. 

The author has had considerable practice in teaching 
German, especially with what might be called the “night 
school” type of instruction. Since the war Kessler has 
taught the occupation troops, their families, and other 
foreigners connected chiefly with the military set-up. The 
writer of a text for schools of this kind must not only in- 
spire an immediate liking for the language, but must also 
enable the beginner to surmount in an easy fashion most of 
of the discouraging hurdles that face all learners. 

Kessler’s work consists of two paper-bound texts em- 
bracing together 20 lessons of about 112 pages in all. Ac- 
cording to the author, both volumes can be covered in 25 
to 30 double hour periods of study. Every lesson (Lehr- 
stiick) opens with a passage of German based on a common 
conversation topic. There follows next an explanation of a 
grammar principle by means of a graphic illustration, many 
of which are clever and varied. Later comes an ‘“‘Umstel- 
lung,” ‘“Nachschrift,” or “Diktat’? which recapitulates 
the material in the initial paragraph in the lesson. Kessler 
not only has gone to great trouble to avoid repetition of 
method, but also has furnished each lesson with a different 
appearance. Interestingly enough, the type is not the 
“Fraktur,” which still predominates in beginning college 
texts in this country, but is “Roman” instead. A multi- 
language dictionary completes each booklet; words are 
listed in four columns: German, English, French, and 
Italian. 

One striking feature that emerges is the total absence 
of formal rules of grammar. Instead, questions in German, 
frequent dictation, and graphic illustrations serve to sup- 
plant rules and the usual exercises of American texts. In 
keeping with this policy there is no written translation 
from some foreign language, such as English, to be done into 
German. One notes also an excellent textural organization 
of the material around grammatical features. 

Another obvious aspect in which the booklets differ from 
our attempts to impart an introduction to the Germaa 
language is the frequent and delightful illustrations of con- 
crete nouns. Little pictures oftentimes enrich many a lesson, 
carry meaningful ideas to the reader, and break the 
monotony of routine vocabulary lists. Several large com- 
posite group pictures in the spirit of the Thora Goldschmidt 
tradition add to the means and the tools for carrying 00 
conversations in German. Frequent illustrations also im- 
part humor to the material. 

With its storehouse of new ideas Kessler’s work lends 
itself as an ideal for those instructors wishing to use a text 
written entirely in German. It especially recommends it- 
self as an excellent tool for the conversation course. 

CHARLES E, PAvuck 

Berea College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Det Greco, ARNOLD A., Giacomo Leopardi in 
Hispanic Literature. New York: S. F. Vanni, 
1952. Pp. ii+-285. 


Del Greco’s book represents the first comprehensive bib- 
liographical contribution to the study of Leopardi in His- 
panic Literature. His purpose, as he states in his Preface, 
isto study “the extent of the knowledge of Leopardi and the 
adequacy of the treatment of this writer in the Hispanic 
world.” 

The book, which includes an ample bibliography of 
{9 pages, is divided into five chapters. In Chapter 1, the 
Introduction, the author gives a brief historical survey of 
Leopardi criticism, showing the various trends in the ap- 
preciation of the poet. De Sanctis “‘was the first critic to 
call attention to the enchanting qualities of Leopardi’s 
poetry, and to consider him as a profoundly sentimental 
yricist” (p. 23). Before De Sanctis, Leopardi had been 
esteemed for many qualities, but not for his merit as a poet. 
The author has examined methodically and descriptively 
the many critical works on Leopardi which are conveniently 
ited in footnotes on each page. He has, however, examined 
‘he materials often in a matter of fact and positivistic 
approach, considering his task completed after describing 
the contribution of each critic. It would have been most 
enlightening if the author had attempted to explain the 
iollowing observation once made by Croce in a letter to 
Vossler,' “La poca fortuna internazionale non é sola del 
Manzoni, ma anche di un lirico come Foscolo, e pel Leopardi 
isso la internazionalita fu piuttosto del pessimista che del 
poeta.”? 

“Leopardi’s Fortunes,” Del Greco’s second chapter deals 
vith the translation of the poet’s works in Spain and in 
South America, prefaced by the dates in which Leopardi 
ust appeared in the several European countries in the 
uneteenth century. The author has not found any reference 
 Leopardi’s reception in Spain prior to 1885. Because 
Spanish periodicals, some of which were short-lived, were 
wot available to the author, there is still room for further 
search into Leopardi criticism in Spain before 1885. 
juan Valera was one of the first prominent literary men to 
ievote a work to Leopardi. Alcal4 Galiano introduced 
uany of his students to the poetry of Leopardi and contri- 

uted a study on the poet to a Spanish periodical (p. 70). 
While Menéndez y Pelayo never devoted any special work 
» Leopardi, his many references served to keep alive the 
tudy of the Italian poet. After 1898 an increasing number 
t Spanish writers devoted studies to Leopardi. 

Leopardi is first mentioned in South America in 1883. 
ince 1898 there have been eighty-one references or articles 
ad twenty-four translations in South America. One of the 
dost important contributions, according to the author, was 
tat of the Colombian poet, Antonio Gémez Restrepo who 
‘anslated the Canti. The author concludes the second chap- 
‘with the observation that the Spanish American contri- 
‘tion to the study of the poet even surpassed that of Spain 
‘the twentieth century, due to the great influx of culti- 
‘ted Italian immigrants and to the fact that Spanish 
imerica achieved literary maturity during this century. 

In Chapter III, “Bibliographical and Critical Studies,” 
te author makes an historical survey of Spanish criticism 
the poet beginning with Juan Valera who urged his coun- 
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trymen to familiarize themselves with the works of Leo- 
pardi “‘obra todas que son la admiracién y la gloria de Italia 
y que apenas se conocen en nuestro pais” (p. 69). Alcala 
Galiano studied the life and times of the Italian poet and 
the part they played in determining his art. According to 
this critic, the first source of Leopardi’s inspiration was the 
national element as evidenced especially in the canzone, 
“All’Italia,” Del Greco analyzes the work of many other 
critics, but especially that of Menéndez y Pelayo, who 
placed Leopardi on the same level with Fray Luis de Leén 
“dos de los mayores liricos del mundo” (p. 85). It is interest- 
ing to learn that when Unamuno went into exile, he took 
with him three books: the New Testament in the original 
Greek, the Divina Commedia and the poems of Leopardi. 
Unamuno translated “La ginestra” into Spanish and 
makes frequent references to the Canti in his works. The 
author concludes his summary of the Spanish contribution 
to the study of Leopardi with the remark that Spanish 
writers ‘‘not only explored many phases of Leopardi’s art 
but on the whole presented Leopardi in a sympathetic light” 
(p. 135). In the same chapter, Del Greco treats the Spanish 
American contribution to the study of Leopardi. Calixto 
Oyuela, the Argentine poet through his translations intro- 
duced the poet to South America. José Enrique Rod6 wrote 
a eulogistic essay on Leopardi. Aurelio Boza Masvidal, 
Cuban professor of Italian literature reviewed the trans- 
lations of G6mez Restrepo and wrote an essay on Leopardi. 

Del Greco’s fourth chapter deals with “Leopardi in 
Translation.” Here the author emphasizes that the poet 
has been translated into Spanish without any appreciable 
distortion in spite of the difficulties that translation from 
Italian into Spanish presents. In Spanish America the trans- 
lators number more than eighteen. That of Gémez Restrepo 
has received the highest acclaim by Italian and Spanish 
critics, especially by Farinelli, who considered it the best 
one known to him. 

Realizing that he is dealing with a delicate subject, the 
author in Chapter V, “‘Confessed or Reported Influences,” 
mentions and lists a number of Spanish and Spanish 
American critics who first linked the name of Leopardi with 
poets such as Espronceda, NGiiez de Arce, Antonio Macha- 
do and Rubén Darfo to mention only a few. Del Greco 
stresses, however, that he has not examined all the possible 
connections between Leopardi and those who were re- 
putedly influenced by him. The author suggests studies that 
might be made on Leopardi and those writers who “appear 
to have been influenced in some degree by Leopardi the 
man or by his works” (p. 209). At the beginning of this 
Chapter, Del Greco makes clear that it is not his aim to 
“treat either extensively or intensively the sources of in- 
spiration that any writer may have found in Leopardi” 
(208). If the reader is somewhat disappointed in not find- 
ing a more penetrating study in a book with such a fasci- 
nating title, it must be kept in mind that Del Greco has 
indeed provided abundant bibliographical material for 
further investigation into the subject. 

At the end of the book the author has added a long 
bibliography divided conveniently into Basic Works, Pe- 
riodicals, Criticism, Translations of Leopardi’s poetry and 


1 Carteggio Croce Vossler, 1899-1949; Bari, Laterza, 
1951 with a preface by Vittorio De Caprariis, p. 285. 
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prose in Spain, and a separate and similar section for 
South America. In the fourth section of the bibliography, 
Influences, the author lists the writers influenced in Spain 
and in Spanish America by Leopardi. Under Bécquer, Del 
Greco lists as his source Angel del Rio’s Historia de la litera- 
tura espatola. On examining the reference to this work 
(p. 104), we find that the author has said, “Se han setialado 
diverdas influencias literarias en las poestas de la Rimas: 
Espronceda, Zorrilla, Musset, quizd Leopardi y especial- 
mente Heine. Sin duda que hay resonanicas de todos ellos.” 
Professor del Rio then goes on to discuss the nature of 
Becquer’s verse but with his guizé by no means claims that 
Becquer is influenced by Leopardi as one is led to believe 
by Del Greco’s reference and by the preface to this section 
of authors “who have been noted by us as influenced by 
Leopardi” (p. 273). 

Only two instances of faulty method are to be noted, 
one in Chapter I (p. 41) where the author uses a quotation 
of Croce’s as quoted by another author and another (p. 
55) from Zibaldone as quoted in the Nuova Antologia. 
In spite of this, Del Greco has written a conscientious and 
informative work which will certainly be an indispensable 
reference book to be consulted by anyone anxious to pur- 
sue further the study of Leopardi’s influence in the Hispanic 
world. Here he will find a wealth of well organized bib- 
liographical material. 

Jutrus A. MOLINARO 


The University of Toronto 


PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON, El sombrero de 


tres picos. Editado por Edmund V. de 
Chasca. Ginn and Company. Boston, 1952. 


xx+161 pp. 


Se propuso el profesor de Chasca, al preparar esta edicién 
docente de una de las obras més notables de la novelistica 
espafiola, no sélo que el lector tuviera reunidos y al alcance 
de la vista todos los elementos necesarios para una inter- 
pretaci6én completa y exacta del texto literario, sino ademas 
que el estudiante de la lengua obtuviera todo el fruto posi- 
ble de la gran riqueza idiomAtica de la novela, y que el 
estudiante de literatura encontrara al principio del libro 
una guia para la valorcai6n critica del autor y de su aporta- 
ci6n a las letras. Que logr6 sus objetivos, es evidente. 

Comienza el libro con un estudio biogrdfico de Alarcén, 
en el que brevemente se trazan los rasgos fundamentales 
de su vida y de su personalidad. Sigue después el examen 
de sus obras principales. Como tantos otros escritores, se 
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equivocé este autor en la estimacién de sus libros. EJ 
Escéndalo, predilecto suyo, y otras novelas largas son no- 
toriamente inferiores a El sombrero de tres picos, obra 
genial, de las que nunca pierden interés, y que por su 
mérito figurara siempre en lugar destacado de la historia 
de la literatura espafiola. El editor, con objectividad e 
imparcialidad, establece las debidas categorias en las obras 
de Alarcén. El andlisis de El sombrero de tres picos, de su 
significacién y de su sentido humoristico es acertado y 
penetrante, revelando el gran interés que a de Chasca ha 
inspirado el estudio de esta novela corta, modelo en su 
género. No falta, como es natural, una referencia a las fuen- 
tes literarias y antecedentes de la obra en relaci6n con las 
dos versiones posibles en le desarrollo del relato:la pecami- 
nosa, con represalia o pena del Talién impuesta al Corregi- 
dor, y la picaresca, en que Alarc6n acert6 a poner una gracia 
insuperable. Con fundamento dice el editor: “Whatever the 
exact original, the world will ever be indebted to Alarcén 
for having raised a mere droll story to the level of enduring 
art.” Asf es, efectivamente. 

Siempre he pensado que se necesita un gran conocimiento 
de la lengua y de la vida de Espafia—que adn no poseen 
generalmente los alumnos—para leer sin omisiones ni er- 
rores esta obra magnifica, y por ello son de la mayor utilidad 
las numerosas notas que explican adecaudamente todas las 
dificultades del texto, de un modo claro y breve, como 
corresponde a un libro destinado a la ensefianza. Las notas 
se insertan al margen de la respectiva pAgina y con referen- 
cia a la linea correspondiente, sistema que facilita la lec- 
tura y es por eilo preferible al de almacenarlas al final 
del libro, haciendo inc6moda su consulta, y afin al de colo- 
carlas reunidas al pie de la pagina, con perjuicio de su clari- 
dad. Estos detalles materiales no dejan de ser importantes 
tratandose de una edicién escolar. 

Completan el libro treinta y seis ejercicios, uno para 
cada capitulo de la novela, que contienen modismos y 
preguntas referentes unos y otras al respectivo texto, con 
los que se facilita y unifica el trabajo de la clase, y ademas 
un vocabulario que comprende las palabras cuya versién 
ofrece alguna dificultad. Tanto el vocabulario como las 
excelentes notas marginales en las p4ginas de la novela 
demuestran el perfecto bilingiiismo del editor y la cuidadosa 
atencién que ha puesto en su trabajo. Ediciones de este 
tipo serfan muy convenientes para divulgar el conocimiento 
de las grandes obras de la literatura en lengua espaiiola. 

Mato 

University of Iowa 

Towa City, Iowa 
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LATIN AND GREEK IN CURRENT USE 
Second Edition (1949) 
by LIONEL CASSON and ELI E. BURRISS 


This text teaches students to recognize and appreciate the flavor of words coined 
from classical elements when met in context. 


The heart of each exercise, accordingly, consists of sentences—generally taken from well- 
known authors—and short expressions containing words that students have difficulty 
grasping out of context. 


Still other sentences, from older writers, show words used in their basic Latin or Greek 
sense. These usages are so common in classical English literature that, with the passing 
of Latin and Greek from the curriculum, not only students, but, very often, the teacher 
of English is unable to read Milton and Shakespeare (Eliot, too) without frequent aid 
from elaborate glossaries. 


The ultimate source of every assigned English word is contained in the general vocabu- 
laries. By referring to the vocabularies and applying the principles and forms learned 
in the lessons, students can work out the etymology of the words assigned. 


292 pages - 554” x 836” + Published 1949 


LATIN FUNDAMENTALS, 3rd Edition 


by Ernest L. Hettich and A. G. C. Maitland 


© Primary aim of this widely used text is to train the beginning college student to read 
Latin. It accomplishes this by avoiding synthetic Latin as early as possible and wher- 
ever possible. 

© Reading exercises, taken from Latin authors with little modification, provide constant 


examples of good classical usage. Thus, right from the start, your students familiarize 
themselves with the rugged idiom of Latin and its essential differences from English. 


© The wide-range vocabulary is compiled from sentences in each of the lessons, not 
vice-versa. Consequently, your students become accustomed early in their study to a 
condition which will confront them when they begin reading an author. 


544 pages - 5SYQ"”x8Y%"” + Published 1950 


Send for Your Copies Today 
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CUENTOS CLARIN 


Laura de los Rios de Garcia Lorca 


Barnard College 


Students in the last semester of second- 
year Spanish will welcome the arrival 
of this lively collection of stories by 
Leopoldo Alas or Clarin. Though some 
editing proved necessary, not a word of 
the original Spanish was simplified. 
Footnotes explain idioms, special or 
local usages, and historical and classi- 
cal references. Questions on each story 
and a full end vocabulary are included, 
and several amusing drawings by the 


artist Shum complete the text. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON New YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 
services for language teachers 


e LATIN AMERICAN 


A PAU-UNESCO project. Written at an elementary level for use 


FUNDAMENTAL in Fundamental Education campaigns in Latin America, these highly 
EDUCATION illustrated booklets are appropriate for beginning high school and 
college classes. New titles monthly. $0.15 each 
PRESS BOOKLETS 
Morelos San Francisco de Asis Ayuda a tu Pueblo 
CNETIAICOATL Vamos a Leer Cuidado con la Leche Crédito Agricola 
Eres Libre La Tuberculosis* Bueno y Barato 
Quetzalcoatl Defiende tu Suelo* La Casa Rural* 
Agua Pura* Abraham Lincoln* Siméon Bolivar 
La Viruela* José de San Martin * Teaching charts avail- 
able at $0.25 each. 
AMERICAS 


tions, includes articles on education, art, business, and travel. The foreign 


| This illustrated monthly magazine, in English, Spanish, and Portuguese edi- 


language editions are very useful in advanced classes. Special school rates: 


| 5 months, $1.00; 9 months, $1.75. Regular rate : $3.00 a year. 


Examination copies sent to teachers upon request. Free catalogues of publications and films. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Pronch Records 


Educational audio alds 


{Authentic French Voices) 
With Printed Text 


FRENCH TALES AND DIALOGUES Three 10”-78 
RPM records spoken by male and female voices. Con- 
sists of normal situations encountered while traveling. 
COMPLETE with easy-to-read text in both French and 
English. Additional text available for group listen- 


FRENCH SPEECH SOUNDS One 10” 78 RPM un- 
breakable imported record with text. Gives the correct 
pronunciation of all vowels and consonants. An excellent 
aid both for the beginner and advanced student. Addi- 
tional texts available for group work. ............. $1.65 


L’AVARE (Moliére Act 4 Scene 7) ATHALIE (Racine 
Act 2 Scene 5) One 10”-78 RPM imported record with 
text. Additional texts available for group listening. $1.65 


Send for complete catalogue ... No Charge 


GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 
401 West 42nd Street (NYC 36 NY) 


SPECIAL PRICE ON ALL ABOVE 
RECORDS $5.00 


Mail orders promptly filled. Please add 50¢ for packing. 
Postage will be collected C.O.D. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


1954 
SUMMER TRAVEL GROUPS 


MADRID, SPAIN 
$795.00 


PARIS, FRANCE 
$695.00 


A program of approximately eight weeks 
from late June to mid-August. Price includes 
all expenses from New York to New York, 
except personal purchases, gratuities, and 
passport. University credit may be earned if 
desired. Theatre, concerts, sightseeing, travel, 
under experienced leaders. Anyone is eligible. 
Applications must be completed before 
FEBRUARY 1, 1954, if reservations are to 
be assured. WRITE NOW for further in- 
formation to Chairman, Department of Ro- 
mance Languages, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 
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APPEALING ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH READERS 


frijolito salton 


TORRES-RIOSECO 


Meet Oscar the Mexican jumping bean, extraordinary hero of 
El frijolito saltén, who narrates his own story until his un- 
fortunate assassination in Los Angeles. The events which con- 
front Oscar on both sides of the border, in the United States 
and in Mexico, are an amusing satire on human failings and 
customs. Oscar's adventures are vividly portrayed by Gino Car- 
pinteri’s whimsical illustrations. 


Our Spanish Heritage 


LOUIS LIST 


Based on Spanish explorations and settlements in North 
America, Our Spanish Heritage contains twenty-six informal 
stories about pioneers, missionaries, and military heroes in 
Florida and the Southwest. Interwoven with Indian folklore, 
these stories are appealing and easy to read. The vocabulary is 
limited to the most frequently used words and idioms for case 
in comprehension. 


Conquistadores y defensores 
GRISMER AND MOLINOS 


Spiced with the original flavor of their ancient sources, the 
human-interest stories in Conquistadores y defensores are retold 
for the student in cultivated yet simple Spanish. Warrior his- 
torians filled their campaign accounts with the “‘flesh and blood” 
quality of eye-witness reports and the authors have retained this 
quality. The personalities of the Spaniards and of the Indians 
are colorfully presented. Footnote vocabularies supplement the 
main vocabulary at the back of the book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Third revised edition (1949) of the pamphlet compiled in 1941 by Wm. Leonard 
Schwartz, Lawrence A. Wilkins, and Arthur C. Bovée. 


Prepared under the auspices of the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS by 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of 
New York 


with the aid of the following advisory committee: 
Professor Daniel Girard, Teachers College, N.Y. (French) 
Professor Giinther Keil, Hunter College, N.Y. (German) 
Professor Vittorio Ceroni, Hunter College, N.Y. (Italian) 
Professor José Martel, City College, N.Y. (Spanish) 
Professor Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia University (Slavic languages) 
Professor José Fragoso, New York University (Portuguese) 


Copies of the above pamphlet may be obtained at go cents each, postpaid, from the 
Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 


Payment must accompany order. U. S. three-cent stamps will be accepted. 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Bus. Mgr. 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


““LANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 


“Language Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the importance of the study of modern 
foreign languages, published under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations and edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. 


No. 1. “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State. 
No. 2. “A Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University. 


No. 3. “Modern Foreign Languages and International Business Relations,” by Chauncey D. Snow, 
Manager, American Section, International Chamber of Commerce. 


No. 4. “Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 

No. 5. “Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist,” by Frank C. Whitmore, Dean of 
School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 

No. 6. Phan Importance of Learning Another Language,” by Hon. Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador to 
apan. 

No. 7. “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Languages,” by Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean of the 


School of Education, University of Kansas. 
No. 8. oe Principles of Foreign Language Study,” by Hayward Keniston, University of 
ichigan. 
No. 9. “Humanistic and Practical Values of Modern Foreign Languages,” by H. G. Atkins and 
H. L. Hutton. 


No. 10. “Will Translations Suffice?” by Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University. 


Single copy, 10 cents; set of ten copies, 75 cents. 
Copies will be sent only on a cash-in-advance basis. U. S. postage stamps accepted. 


The Modern Language Journal 
7144 Washington Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


The quarterly journal of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 


guese. 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical 
and scholarly articles for school and college 
teachers. Subscription and membership in the 
Association: $3.00 a year. For sample copies 
or subscriptions write to Laurel Turk, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, Ar- 
ticles, news notes, and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Donald D. 
Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 


HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reach- 
ing the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
George T. Cushman, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


Do You Know 


ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 


H. D. Austin 
John Van Horne 
J. G. Fucilla 19438- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.00 


address 


Professor Alfred Galpin, Bascom Hall 


The official publication of the 
American Association of 
Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews 
News Notes 
Advertisements 


Subscription: $3.00 a year 
(Four issues) 


Managing Editor: 
Stuart Atkins 
Harvard University 
Busch-Reisinger Museum 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Business Manager: 


Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


For sample copies, address 
Business Manager 


The 
CANADIAN 
Modern Language 
REVIEW 


stresses 
the practical aspects of instruction 
Lesson Helps 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Review Material 


Term Examinations 
Book Reviews 


Editor 


George A. Klinck 
194 Dawlish Ave., 
Toronto 12, Canada 


Business Manager 


P. K. Hambly, 34 Butternut St. 
Toronto 6, Canada 


published quarterly by 
The Ontario Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
Send for a sample copy 
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American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


1924-1928 
1928-1933 
1933-1942 


For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


A new text for first-year French courses... 


PREMIER 


MANUEL: 


GRAMMAIRE 
CIVILISATION 
FRANCAISES 


By 
Douglas W. 
Alden 


3 WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
TO FRENCH PRONUNCIA. 
TION, PHONETIC TRAN. 
SCRIPTIONS AND EXERCISES 


By Pierre Delattre 


Large 8vo, 524 pages 
Illustrated 


To be published in 
January 


This new text combines the traditional grammar- 
reading approach with the oral method, while focus- 
ing the student’s attention continuously on the 
French way of life. To meet the first objective the 
book presents a thorough treatment of grammar, 
with review lessons, narrative texts, and ample ex- 
ercise and translation materials. For oral work the 
book is rich in questionnaires and dialogues, which 
reproduce in dramatic form the substance of the 
narrative texts. A flexible arrangement enables the 
teacher to suit the emphasis to his own needs. 


The 40 lessons and 8 Révisions are divided into 
two parts, “La Vie Quotidienne” and “La Civilisa- 
tion Frangaise.” Through interesting and informa- 
tive texts, as well as dialogues which stimulate stu- 
dent participation, the author gives an anthentic 
picture of French daily life and civilization in the 
correct idiomatic usage of today. 


Grammar is presented in two cycles, all basic rules 
being covered in the first half of the book. The 
second half reviews and supplements these with the 
aid of an extensive grammatical appendix. 

Pronunciation is given an unusually full and real- 
istic treatment in Dr. Delattre’s Introduction, aug- 
mented by phonetic transcriptions of the first 10 
narrative texts, the first 20 dialogues, and all words 
in the lesson vocabularies. 


RECORD to accompany PREMIER MANUEL 

A recording of the reading texts of the first 20 
lessons, by Pierre Delattre, is noteworthy for its 
clarity, correctness, and exact correlation with the 
phonetic transcriptions in the text. To be published 
in January: Twelve inch (2 sides), 334 r.p.m., 
Vinylite. 


Appleton-Century-Crofis, Inc. 


5 West 32nd Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 


pour tous les jours 


Le Francais — Conversation « Grammaire 
¢ Lecture is a complete two-year French course 
for high school students, in two volumes— 
one for each year’s work. It is a language 
course, one which is, above all, practical and 
which can be taught with visible success. In 
method it is simple and eclectic: it teaches all 
four language skills: understanding and 
speaking, reading and writing. 

The first-year book opens with twenty 
“Lecons Preliminaires’”’ which provide practice 
in pronunciation and in automatically correct 
grammatical usage. The second-year book 
Opens with seven thorough-going Review 
Lessons which review grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the first year. 


The “core” materials of Book One and of 
Two are taught in thirty-five chapters, each 
divided into three assignments, and separate 
review lessons are given after every five chap- 
ters. 

Reading is an integral part of each chapter; 
it is further developed in separate, longer and 
carefully graded texts by famous authors. 

Book One gives, in six eight-page chapters, 
a wonderful photographic tour de France, 
with story-legends in French and in English. 
Book Two offers an eight- section of 

ially-designed maps and three eight-page 
P ogtaphic chapters on historical and artistic 
rance. 

There are many features worthy of note in 
the course; among them, the following: 

A program of practice in pronunciation is 
consistently developed. 

Major grammatical difficulties are given 
Spaced treatment and thorough coverage. Prac- 
tical classroom experience controls. the em- 
phases. The object pronouns, which offer con- 
siderable difficulty, are, for example, intro- 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK ° CA 


Le francais de tous les jours.... 


duced gradually and developed thoroughly in 
four successive chapters. 

Observations on basic reading texts are 
unique in a language course. These Janus-like, 
backward-and-forward-looking comments are 
veritably the building blocks on which a sound 
knowledge of French can be constructed. 


The verb is approached through “time” 
rather than “‘mode’’. The “idea” of the sub- 
junctive, present time, becomes an integral 

of the first-year course. Tenses are de- 
veloped as follows in Book One: the pres. ind. 
(1); the imper. (6); the future (23); the 
pres. subj. (30); the passé composé (33). In 
Book Two: the imp. ind. (4); the pluperf. 
ind. (9); the condt. (12); the passé simple 
(16); the past anterior and fut. perf. (19). 


This approach to the verb, although unique, 
conforms to the requirements of standard syl- 
labi of instruction. It ~~ greater natural- 
ness of language in first year; it makes 
relatively painless the ee of the sub- 
junctive-idea long before the major problems 
of its use arise. It also its an unusual and 
highly beneficial equalization of difficulties in 
the work of the first and of the second year. 


“Speaking’’ French is used throughout as a 
key to the interests of the pupil. Dramatiza- 
tion, dialogues, and games help him to over- 
come his hesitancy and self-consciousness. 


To teach the “language” is the primary ob- 
jective of the course. The pupil will learn 
much about France, French culture, and his- 
tory in this course through readings, diver- 
tissements, songs, photographs, and maps. 
But he will learn this as a by-product, for here 
are the materials and tools with which he, 
under the direction of the teacher, is to build 
a firm foundation for understanding and 
speaking, for reading and writing French. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN” 
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